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for return if unsuttable.. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 


responsible for MSS., photographs or-sketches, and publication in CountRY 
Lire can only be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the backs of all pictures and MSS. 





THE BRITISH oe ite 
. COMMONWEALTH 


OT many of our statesmen could have put as much 

sense into as few words as the Prince of Wales did 

at the Guildhall when he received the Freedom of 

the City on his return from his Canadian-American 

tour. The Prince is a growing personality. It 
must be evident to the most superficial observer that his is 
a recipient temperament. There is nothing about him 
of the forgotten nothing, learned nothing of the Bourbons. 
His mind appears to be simple in its working and yet accurate, 
because the dominant faculty is one of plain common-sense. 
It is not the temperament of a dreamer or of a deep thinker, 
but of one of those young men continually being produced 
in this country who are direct in thought and equally so in 
action. That may perhaps be regarded as the minimum that 
could be said, but when writing of princes one naturally 
wishes to avoid anything in the shape of exaggeration and 
flattery. It is the greatest compliment that can be paid to 
the Prince to write about him with sincerity. He is a very 


great asset of the Empire, or, as he prefers to say, the Common- 
wealth of Great Britain. With very great admiration it 
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was seen that when he went to Canada the receptivity of 
his disposition enabled him at once to gauge the standpoint 
of his hosts. His description of the Empire as a partnership 
of tree nations, and his recognition of the younger nations 
as nations formed the standpoint from which he addressed 
the people of the Dominion. It was no more than a plain 
statement of the truth that his “ journey was an inspiring 
education which will influence the whole of my life.” He 
announced with characteristic suddenness that the visit 
to the other side of the Atlantic had not exhausted his pro- 
gramme. ““I mean to travel throughout. the. Empire as 
much as I possibly can,” he said, and he added shrewdly : 
“It is not so much what you learn about the world that is 
valuable in travel but what you learn about your own country.” 
The supplement to that.statement was that he hopes to start 
for Australia early in the spring—infermation that will 
delight the Australians, unless we are very much mistaken. 

The Prince’s conception of the present position is clear 
and definite. The end of the war left millions of people 
“torn by conflict and almost broken by despair.” | Among 
them stands Britain as ever the bulwark of progress. The 
more that is impressed upon our countrymen the more chance 
there will be of their living up to the high standard set them. 
As far as we know, there never has been in the history of 
the world such a universal resilessness as that which has 
followed the war. Without excepiicn every country is 
heaving with billows that may break in waves of destruction. 
It is almost as if each were a patient in delirium. This makes 
it all the more incumbent on those who retain some steadiness 
and confidence to show an example to the others. | “‘ There 
never was a time,” said the Prince, ‘‘ when the world looked 
so anxiously to Great Britain for an example in cénfidence 
and steadiness.”’. Then he went on to explain that our duty 
lies in the way of resolute work. But this work is not to be 
dcne under the grinding conditions prevalent before the 
war. Everybody accepts as the ultimate consequence of 
victory an improvement in conditions of life, and no sentiment 
to which the Prince gave expression evoked louder applause 
than his declaration that every child born into the world must 
have a sporting chance. 

We have dwelt on this speech because it has far more 
than ephemeral value. Fortunately, it will be read and 
pondered by the whole of the English-speaking race ; first, 
because it came from the Prince, who is a popular idol at 
the moment, and secondly, because it fits into the’ thought 
and feeling of every honest observer of the signs of the times. 
There was no attempt to paint the situation as more hopeful 
than it actually is. The Prince during his visit has been im- 
pressed more than ever by a sense of the power and solidity 
of the race to which he belongs, but at the same time he has 
obviously been alive to the many influences that are moving 
towards discord and strife. We have only to look abroad to 
recognise that at any moment the smouldering ashes of 
revolution may burst forth into flame. No one can foretell 
where this will come, because the actual ignition usually is 
accidental. 

This country is probably less likely to go to extremes 
than any other ; the sobriety and good sense of the majority 
form a safeguard against an outbreak. But it ought to do 
more than save itself ; it must save others by its example. 
Lenin avows that his object is to produce a revolution in 
each separate country, and he is clever enough to see that the 
mental disturbance which has resulted from the war affords 
hima favourable opportunity. On the milk-and water methods 
of European Socialists he pours the utmost contempt, nor has 
he any sympathy with pacifism. His plea is that his followers 
should arm themselves and force civil war with every 
established government. Moreover, he is keenly intent 
on fomenting rebellion in our eastern possessions and 
protectorates. This is the movement against which Great 
Britain is called-upon to make a stand. No greater, mistake 
could be made than to fail in taking this threat seriously. 
It is, in concrete terms, that ‘challenge to civilisation” 
which Mr. Lloyd George described as the peculiar sequel to 
this war. 





Our Frontispiece 


S frontispiece to this week’s issue of CoUNTRY LIFE we give 
A a porirait of the Hon. Alexandra Mary Cadogar, fourth 
daughter of the late Viscount Chelsea and of the Hon. Lady 
Meux. Miss Cadogan’s engagement to the .Marquess of 
Blandford, Royal Horse Guards, eldest son of the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough, has recently been announced. 
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HEN these lines are read 1919 will soon be 

giving place to 1920, and no doubt many fare- 

wells, touching or the reverse, will be devoted 

to the departing year, and many vows made for 

that which is about to begin. More important, 
however, is’ it to consider what aims are capable of being 
accomplished in 1920. One undoubtedly is that the building 
programme’ should’ be to some practical extent realised. 
People are getting tired of hearing about the approval of 
plans, the laying out of sites and the other preliminaries 
that have never led to much building. © The problem of labour 
may surely be solved through the suggestion that all undis- 
charged soldiers who have been in the trade before should 
be drafted off to work in it now. Builders and others com- 
plain, with good ground, that, although there is evidence 
of unemployment at the labour exchanges, it is difficult 
to obtain the help of skilful workmen. These could surely 
be obtained from the Army. Some difficulty may. be ex- 
perienced in adjusting this labour so that it will not conflict 
with that of Trades Unionists, but we feel sure that if the 
latter were met frankly and fairly they would be found ready 
to come to an agreement on this side of the question. They 
cannot forget that the houses are, in the end, meant for 
themselves and their friends; and, if sufficient men cannot 
be got for building in the usual way, there can be no 
valid objection to securing what can be spared from the 
Army. 


[T is not improbable that the year 1919 will become known 

to history as that which ended the period of cheapness 
which began about the middle of Victoria’s reign and has 
gone on ever since. Of course, the increased expense of 
necessaries and living generally began with the war, but 
that was at first regarded as a temporary consequence of 
the struggle. No one, while the conflict was going on, 
foresaw that over the whole world there would bea great 
movement for increase of wages that must increase the cost 
of production. This is the factor which in 1919 opened 
the eyes of the public to the fact that a return to old prices 
is, for the present at least, impossible. It is always risky 
to foretell what is going to happen in the future, or to 
Say that economic conditions are going to be permanent. 
Ingenuity stimulated by competition may find means of 
production that will ultimately cheapen it, but at present 
this is no more than a guess or vague hope. What we have 
to make up our minds to at the moment is that means will 
have to be found to adjust expenses to new conditions, 
without consoling oneself with the idea that they are going 
to be speedily ameliorated. 


SIR Arthur Griffith-Boscawen’s explanation of what is to 

be done if no agreement can be arrived at with regard 
to keeping agriculture out of the Forty-eight Hours Bill 
does not look very honest. It is that if agriculture is forced 
in, then it must be seen to that a clause is inserted making it 
possible for.any employer to contract out by an agreement 
With the man. Very little advantage is gained by com- 
promises of this kind. There is a very clear issue: Ought 
agricultural labourers to be given the Forty-eight Hours Bill 


. of Vimy,’ 


or not ? The answer of those who support the negative is that 
work in the country differs entirely from work in the town. 
The field is not a factory. It is uncovered, and subject to 
being made unworkable by weather. In consequence, labour, 
though paid for as if it were continuous, is not so. It is 
constantly being interrupted by rain, frost, snow and other 
natural phenomena. Now, if this contention be true, it 
would be manifestly wrong to fix the same hours for work 
on the farm as for work in a factory, and the suggested 
compromise would only lead to trouble between those who 
adopted it and those who did not. 


THE dairy farmers have too much milk and do not know 

what to do with it. They cannot make it into cheese at 
a profit unless the Government provides a subvention for it. 
If they use their churns and turn it into butter they cannot 
get anything like the controlled price for milk. On the other 
hand, if butter were de-controlled it would probably go. up 
to 4s. 6d. a pound. Thus the illogical situation has arisen 
that poor households have to do without milk, and middle-class 
households to restrict their consumption,. while the farmer 
has a surplus with which to feed his pigs. The Government 
conirol of butter has the direct effect of keeping it at -an 
unremunerative price and the indirect effect of throwing 
upon the farmer a surplus of milk. In ordinary business, 
when the supply exceeds the demand, the remedy is to lower 
the price, and if this were applied at the present moment 
there can be no doubt that all the milk being produced just 
now would be eagerly bought. The consumer has arrived 
at the opinion that when he pays the maximum price at the 
present moment—which, in spite of all argument to the 
contrary, is also the minimum—he is paying more than the 
milk is worth to him in food value. 


THE FAVOURED TOWN. 


Some pleasant miles from Salisbury City, 

A town makes cheesecakes, ale and snuff, 
Of which, they assert in the Avon Valley, 
You never, no never, can have enough. 


And oft they cheerfully tell the praises 

Of all good things in that ancient town, 

Its inns and shops and market and churches, 
And the lands you see from Roundway Down. 


Its smell of snuff and its smell of brewing— 

Both exceedingly delicate smells— 

And, to please your ear, the tuneful chiming 

When the three old churches are ringing their bells. 


’Tis something surely to be famous 

For excellent cheesecakes, snuff, and ale; 

Then three times blest are the fortunate people 

Who live in that town in the Avon Vale. 
RUSSELL ALEXANDER. 


"THE past year has been a very busy one for the Editor 

of “ Debrett,” for reasons which are set forth in a preface 
to the volume for 1920 and are known in general. terms 
already to the public. The chief one is that “ the distribution 
of honours in connection with war. services, in addition to 
the customary Civil appointments, has been on a more lavish 
scale than ever before.”’- The ‘‘ Debrett’’ roll of honour, 
which the Editor rightly calls “a truly noble and magnificent 
if melancholy, tribute to the patriotism and self-sacrifice 
of those referred to in ‘Debrett,’ ”’ supplies another reason 
for the huge changes in the volume. Two hundred and thirty 
names ‘are added and bring the total up to 3,150, a large 
majority being officers, so that it is on the safe side to say 
that it comprises nearly ten per cent. of the total officer death 


roll on all fronts during the period of hostilities.- The succession 


to no fewer than 231 hereditary dignities, of which a list is 
given, either has been: precipitated, or the normal descent 
changed, owing in the one case to premature death in action 
of the actual holder or in the other to the death of the immedi- 
ate heir or, in some cases, of successive heirs, the total number 
of whom killed during the war amounts to 290. 


ATTENTION is drawn to a peculiar memorial to the war 


furnished by the titles chosen in many instances. It is 
not a new practice, but some of the titles, at least, will always 
carry the mind -back to great deeds done on land and sea. 
Such, for example, are “ Beatty of the North Sea,” “ Byng 
’ “Allenby of Megiddo,” “‘ Plumer of -Messines,” 
‘“ Birdwood of Anzac,” and “ Keyes of. Zeebrugge.”” In 
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most cases it is as difficult to find an appropriate new title 
as it is to give the right name toa baby. But those soldiers 
and sailors; who chose the names of war scenes in which 
their fame was won have taken a simple and fine course 
that will remind those who come after of the great deeds 
performed by their forefathers. 


A GREAT many people who take no very passionate interest 
~~ in professional football will yet be rather sorry to hear 
that the Final Tie of the Football Association Cup is to be 
played no more at the Crystal Palace—its venue for five-and- 
twenty years. It appears that the authorities of the Football 
Association have been unable to come to terms with those of 
the Palace and that the Final of 1920 will in all probability 
be played at Stamford Bridge. The change is really some- 
thing of a national event. All over the North and Midlands 
people join clubs, as they might to have a goose at Christmas 
or to go to Blackpool, in order to save money for the grand 
pilgrimage southward for the “ Coop.’’ The sight of these 
pilgrims in the early morning of the Cup day, their hats 
resplendent with their club colours, themselves fresh and 
jovial after an all-night sitting packed like sardines in a rail- 
way carriage, is very familiar to Londoners, who regard these 
enthusiasts with an amazement warming almost into affection. 
Doubtless they will all come, or nearly all of them, to Chelsea, 
but it will not have either the practical or sentimental attrac- 
tions of the Palace. The Fulham Road must inevitably be 
blocked for hours both before and after the match, whereas 
at the Palace the ground was so vast that a crowd of a hundred 
thousand or so could melt imperceptibly away. Moreover, 
those who could not see the football could look at Egyptian 
gods and goddesses and the other wonders of the Palace. 
It is much to be hoped that even at the last moment some 
terms may be agreed upon. 


ALL those who take any interest in sculling will be glad 

that Felton and Barry are to meet again for the champion- 
ship, this time on the Parramatta. Without in any way 
detracting from Felton’s fine victory in October, it may be said 
that the race on the Thames was extremely unsatisfactory, 
since Barry had undoubtedly very adverse conditions to 
contend against. Whoever lost the toss that day must have 
gone some way towards losing the match. Felton has 
behaved in a generous and sportsmanlike manner in at once 
giving Barry his revenge, and, indeed, one cannot help 
contrasting Barry’s position with that of a defeated boxing 
champion. One moment the boxer stands on the highest 
pinnacle of popular favour, the next, if he be beaten, he is 
“down and out” indeed; his conqueror is after higher 
game, and he himself, forgotten by the fickle creatures that 
fawned upon him, must go down many rungs of the ladder 
and laboriously work his way up again. In this sculling 
championship many of Barry’s supporters have never wavered 
in their belief in him and will look forward to the race in 
Australia, not with their over-weening confidence of last 
October, but with a sane and chastened hopefulness. If 
Barry can win it will be a wonderful achievement. Already 
he is getting old for championship matches, and had he beaten 
Felton two months ago that would probably have been his 
last race. Even while we admire his pluck in going so far 
and hope that he may win, we must yet be looking for a 
younger champion to succeed him. 


MR. GORDON SELFRIDGE is to be congratulated on 

having made a really practical contribution towards 
solving the housing probiem. He has offered to construct 
houses in lots of not less than two hundred at actual 
cost price and, if necessary, accept deferred payment 
for them. He estimates the cost of building these houses is 
not more than £450 each, and when the Government allowance 
of {140 is deducted the final cost will only be £310 
or less. In these days this must be considered extremely 
cheap, and the nation will owe a great deal to Mr. 
Selfridge if he can produce for this money a satisfactory 
type of house. Already the Minister of Health has approved 
of the plan and arrangement. It is in favour of the 
houses that they will be semi-detached, and we hope to show 
plans of them in next week’s number. They are to be of 
concrete with brick piers, and even those who are not enthu- 
siastic believers in concrete will be loath to apply stern 
criticism, if the houses pass a few simple and necessary tests. 


PASSENGERS from New York have been complaining 
that the journey is neither so quick nor so comfortable 
as it was in pre-war days. The truth is that ships are suffering 


from the same want of attention during the war as is affecting 
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the rolling stock of the railways. In both cases the routine 
work of cleaning, oiling, repairing, and so on, was interfered 
with owing to the dearth of men. The voyage from New 
York to this country now takes seven days where it took five, 
and on some of the ships the internal arrangements ‘are 
extremely uncomfortable. Rats have become a nuisance, 
and passengers’ belongings, such as dresses, have suffered 
severely from their ravages, while the cleanliness of the 
accommodation leaves much to be desired. 


THE suggestion, to which reference was recently made in this 
column, that the larve of house flies should be searched 
for in the shells of snails has evoked a very interesting letter 
from the Professor of Entomology at Kensington, Mr. H. M, 
Lefroy. In it he gives an account of the experiments con- 
ducted in the Imperial College since September, 1915, during 
both winter and summer. What happens is that if the 
temperature goes down the fly lives in any stage, but not 
so very long as an adult or an egg. It may have’an indefinite 
period of life as a larva or pupa if kept cold. When the 
temperature goes up the flies come out and.lay eggs. This 
takes place in the resorts of the fly near London—manure 
heaps when they are not too hot and in the ground about a 
foot below the surface and away from the heat. It is very 
curious, firstly, that the Musca domestica should have been 
studied so ‘little, and secondly, that’ 'the~~results of ‘the 
research which has been conducted are scarcely known. 


_ GRANDFATHER KNOWS. 
The hedges grew tall and wild and ‘forlorn 
When Government tcok off the duty, on corn.’ 
Parson preached and Grandfather,said , ' 
“« Russia’s the cause of it, ”’ shaking his head. 
The sails of the mill grew broken' and old 
But the sheep soon needed a larger fold. 
The shop in the village went to. sleep, 
The farmer he filled his fields with sheep. 
The ploughman went to work in Town— 
The land was green when it should be brown. 
Men left the village, came back no mcre 
In eighteen hundred and seventy four. 
Folk looked worried and worn and old __, 
The miller left : his house was sold.. ° : 
Across the hills the sheep were seen 
Specks of grey on a ground of green. 
In the fulness of time, there came a day ; 
When they ploughed again. Was it yesterday ? 
Ploughed with might and. ploughed‘ with main 
Sowing the land with golden grain. j 
Parson preached, and Grandfather said, 
‘« Prussia’s the cause of it,’’ shaking his head. E 
Green and gold: golden and green 
In nineteen hundred and seventeen. 
Gold got scarce and bread grew dear 
Barley for focd and not for beer. 
Government doubled the price of wheat : ' 
Not an empty house in the village street. 
Still they ploughed and broke up more 
Than was laid to grass since seventy-four. ° 
Then came Peace that was bought so dear. 
Parson preaches the children cheer, 
But Grandfather said “ It’s clear to me— 
All back to pasture by twenty three.”’ 
James TURLE. 


NO more thoroughly objectionable scheme for a memorial has 

been suggested than that of the one which it is proposéd 
to erect on the Mount of Olives to commemorate those who 
have fallen in Palestine. It has’ been on ‘view in London, 
and everybody of common-sense, not to say good taste, will 
agree with Lord Treowen that it would be a_ hideous 
anachronism in the Garden of Gethsemane. | The: very idea 
of erecting a huge monument there is an outrage on the 
feelings of those who profess the Christian religion: and of 
many of those who do not.’ The Mount of ‘Olives is a peaceful 
garden, and everybody will sympathise with Lord Treowens 
suggestion that means should be found for preserving the 
names of those who fell in this last crusade reverently yet 
unobtrusively. That would certainly: be more in keeping 
with the atmosphere of the place than the erection of “ 4! 
edifice however palatial ”’ that would be wholly out of harmony 
with its memories. 
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STALKING SEASON 


By FRANK WALLACE. 


HE stalking season of 1919 is memorable for two 

reasons : it is the first since the conclusion of Peace, 

and one of the worst on record. To find a parallel 

we should have to go back to the abnormally late 

season of 1877. Not only were good heads few and 
far between, but the deer 
without exception were at 
least a fortnight late —so 
late, indeed, that very few 
roars were heard _ before 
October; large bands of big 
stags had not parted com- 
pany by the second week of 
that month, and it was not 
until October 11th that 
general activity in pursuit of 
the hinds began to be 
apparent. (I heard a stag 
stil roaring so late as 
November 28th.) The reason 
is not far to seek. - No ex- 
perienced stalker expected a 
good season after the severe 
weather in the spring, though 
there were many who sup- 
posed that after five years 
of war there would be some 
unusually good. heads which 
had been given a chance to 
reach maturity. I do not 
propose to enter on a discus- 
sion as to the arrangements' 
which were made for the 
distribution and supply of 
venison during the war. A 


tribute is, however, due to STRUY, 1918. 


many owners of’ forests who 14 points. 
generously gave a_ large 

quantity of venison to augment the nation’s food supply. 
That such contributions proved a very real help in time of 
need should not be forgotten by those who take a delight 
in running down deer forests and the “idle rich.” In spite 
of a shortage of ammunition and the, at times, almost 
insuperable difficulties of transport, more deer were probably 
killed between.1914 and 1918 than would have been the case 
had we not been at war.. That this may ultimately prove 
an advantage is quite likely ; it is also probable that a good 
many fine heads disappeared during the war, and some forests, 
usually let on lease, were thrown ‘open to venison hunters 
during the past’ few years, which has not improved them 
so far as heads are concerned. It is surprising, indeed, in 
spite of the bad weather in the spring, that so few good heads 
have come from well known forests which might have been 





BENMORE, ASSYNT. 
Royal. 





expected to produce them. In the majority of instances 
the best heads were still in the sanctuaries when stalking 
finished, and if the weather is favourable during the next ten 
months some really good heads may be obtained next year. 
Another factor, in addition to the bad weather in the 





BEN MORE, ASSYNT. 
9 points. 


spring, culminating in the severe snowstorm at the end 
of April—one owner on the West Coast tells me that he 
lost 300 stags—which has caused a large number of deer 
to die of starvation is the introduction of sheep. Nor were 
the latter exempt, and large numbers died. However, we 
are told that sheep farming is now a paying proposition ! 

Instead of the usual outburst of ill-considered and mean- 
ingless adjectives with which most good trophies are hailed 
in a normal year, this season there has been an irruption of 
‘nice heads.” It is certainly the safest term to apply. 
The difficulty of selecting heads for mention has been non- 
existent, for there are barely half a dozen which stand out. 
A writer in the Scotsman gives 85 per cent. of stags killed 
in pre-war days as the figure for those shot this year, and 
50 per cent. less than those in pre-war days for those sent 
to the taxidermists 
for mounting. 

Mr. Jack Soames 
was lucky enough to 
kill a good royal at 
Ben More, Assynt, 
which in a normal 
year would have prob- 
ably been a really 
fine head. This 
criticism, however, 
applies to every good 
head killed in 1919, 
for they probably lost 
3ins. or 4ins. in horn 
in every case and any- 
thing from one to two 
stones in weight. Mr. 
C. Williams got a 
nine-pointer at Glen 
Quoich with excep- 
tional spread, though 
I have not seen this 
head. Mr. Bowlby 
killed an eleven- 
el pointer with the ex- 
KNOYDART. traordinary beam of 
11 points. 
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6ins. Heads of such girth are rare in Scotland, though Mr. 
Sydney Loder killed a royal in Kintail in 1912 with a measure- 
ment of 6lins. Measurements of these heads appear at the 
end of the article. 

At Glenquoich and the Cluny beat which goes with it, 
eighty-six stags were killed, the nine-pointer already alluded 
to being the best head and the heaviest stag. It weighed 
18st. clean. About eight other beasts weighed over 17st. 
At Glenquoich deer were in good condition but heads bad; at 
Cluny the deer were in only fair condition and heads very bad. 
Over one hundred shootable stags died here in the winter. 
One lucky sportsman killed a 14}1b. brown trout on a fly in 
Loch Quoich narrows, a salmon and a stag on the same day. 

At Achnacarry seventy-nine stags were: killed. The 
average weight was 14st. 3}lb., the two heaviest stags being 
16st. and 16st. 7lb. Stalking ended on October roth, though 
deer were very late and fully a stone under weight. 

Of Kintail as a forest—though it is sad when one remem- 
bers the splendid heads which have been killed there by Mr. 
Sydney Loder 
—the less said 
the better. 
This year the 
late tenant was 
at Glen Doll, 
but nothing of 
exceptional in- 
terest was 
killed, a_ fair 
nine-pointer 
being the best. 
Weights were 
better than was 
expected, four 
stags weighing 
over 17st. 

At Killilan 
the hard 
winter, dry 
summer and 
cold winds, to- 
gether with the 
severe spring, 
killed many 
deer, as they 
did every- 
where. Stags 
were late in 
gettin’g into 
condition, and 
weights were 
the lightest on 
record. The 
forest was shot 
lightly, and 
only sixty stags 
were killed on 





GLENQUOICH. 
9 points. 





Killilan itself, 
Glomach and 
one beat of 
Pati. The 
average weight 
(heart and 
liver) was 13st. 
Sib., the 
KINTAIL, 1917. heaviest beast 


being 17st. and 
only four scal- 
ing over 16st.- In previous years the average weight had been 
usually over 15st: ‘The horns were thin with fewer points, 
and a large number of switches were seen. <A point worth 
noticing which applies to nearly all the better heads I have 
seen is that one horn is longer than the other. 

Ardverikie and Ben Alder are now shot as one forest, 
which has not been the case between’ 1882 and 1915. One 
hundred and five stags were shot. The average weight is 
the high one of 15st. 3lb. It is interesting to compare these 
weights with those for Ardverikie in previous years. In IgII 
eighty-one stags weighed an average of 14st. 5?lb.; in 1912 
eighty-five, 14st. 83lb.; and in 1913 eighty-six, 15st. 2}lb. 
The total in the combined forests this season would have 
been heavier but for the short season, stags not being 
clean until very late; indeed, by the middle of Septembet 
only fourteen stags had been killed, and a week later nor 
more than half the deer were clean, though several wood 
stags had begun roaring. 


8 points. 
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During the rut an unusual number of stags were seep 
to have broken their horns fighting—a sure sign of weak and 
rotten horn. The two heaviest stags weighed rst. 6)b, 
and gst. 3lb. respectively. Only four over 18st. were killed, 
Six royals and eight eleven-pointers were shot and _ two 
exceptional heads were seen but not obtained. A _ notable 
improvement is apparent in the general average of the heads, 
doubtless due to the fact that nearly all shooting during the 
war was done by the stalkers, who only killed the worst 
beasts. During the last two' years of the war nearly one 
thousand stags and hinds were killed on the whole estate 
and distributed locally. At Sandside deer have suffered in 
both numbers and heads, and only rubbish was killed. 

At Balmacaan the keepers shot about thirty stags. No 
good heads were killed. 

At Strathconon 112 stags were obtained, the heaviest 
stag being 17st. 2lb. ‘‘ Deer were very backward and late— 
quite fat, but weighing at least two stone less than they 
ought to have weighed.” <A great many of the best deer 
died from causes already mentioned. When deer are used 
to being artificially fed, particularly in excess (though I do 
not mean that this is the case at Strathconon), on its 
being stopped they suffer far more than deer which are not 
accustomed to it. The old stags invariably suffer most, 
for they will not try to help themselves. The younger 
deer, on the other hand, scrape and nibble anything and 
usually get through a hard time. This, again, has been 
a contributory cause to heavy mortality, during the war, 
among deer. 

At Benula fifty-two stags were killed, averaging 14st. 5)b.; 
five stags weighed over 17st. Even in October several stags 
were seen not clear of velvet. (I killed a stag myself on 
October 7th in a Ross-shire forest with a strip of velvet still 
hanging to his tops.) There were fewer deer than usual on 
the Benula ground, owing to the herding of sheep during 
the summer. 

At Affaric Major Courtauld killed sixty-four stags, 
two eleven-pointers being the best heads. Three stags 
weighed over 18st. and one 17st. 7lb. There was _ heavy 
mortality among the older stags. 

At Fasnakyle Colonel Stephenson Clarke got sixty-nine 
stags, averaging I4st., a large number being rubbish. The 
best head was a thirteen-pointer, but both heads and weights 
were poor. The latter were the worst for twenty years, 
the heaviest stag only reaching 16st. r1Ib. 

At Dibiedale and Kildermorie sixty-four stags were 
killed, the average weight being just under 14st. The three 
heaviest beasts were 17st. 3lb., 16st. 3lb. and 16st. mb. 
Heads were very poor and much below the average. The best 
stags were still together on October 14th, when stalking ended, 
and there were many lots of hinds without a stag. The stags 
were very fat and in good bodily condition. 

At Wyvis nothing of exceptional interest was killed, 
though on the Garbat ground two nice royals were obtained. 

At Inchbae about the usual number of stags were killed, 
but, again, nothing of interest. . The best head from Strath- 
vaich was a thirteen pointer, but, as might be expected, it 
was not up to the usual standard of the forest. 

At Abernethy twenty-five stags were killed—about 
half the usual number—and to Corriemony, owing to the 
lateness of the season, the same remark applies. Hind 
forests, of course, suffered severely for this reason, 4s 
the stags did not come on to the ground until after 
stalking had ended. 

At Gaick the season was the worst tor many yeal’, 
both for heads and weights. Big stags weighed from r4lb. to 
21lb. less than they ought to have done, and no really good 
heads were seen. On October 11th, when stalking ended, not 
a stag was bothering about the hinds. One hundred and 
seventeen stags were shot, the heaviest weighing 17st. 11Ib. 

At Guisachan forty-nine stags were killed, including 
two royals, one a wild head ; and at Monar, thirty-five. 

At Strath Bran, Achanalt, the best head was a telr 
pointer, 18st., and the deer are said to have been in good 
condition. At Braemore seventy-eight stags were shot, 
averaging 12st. 13Ib. clean. The heaviest beast was 16st. 7b. 
At Drumruinie twenty-six stags were killed. 

At Langwell and Braemore forty-four and thirty stags 
were killed respectively. In the former forest they average 
14st. 4lb., and at the latter 13st. 3lb. The heaviest stag killed 
weighed rgst., and three were over 18st. The Duke of Portland 
included in his bag two fourteen-pointers and two royals. 

At Braulen eighty-two stags were killed averaging 
13st. 74lb., the heaviest being 18st. 1b. A thirteen-pointel 
was killed, and some good eleven and ten pointers. ‘‘ Deet 
were at least a stone below their normal average weight. 
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€ seen Here, again, many of the oldest and biggest stags succumbed to Messrs. Macleay for the assistance they have been good 
ik and to the severe weather in the winter and early spring > = ae oe a ip S00 
2 SEV : hase ; y spring. — enough to render me. I have endeavoured to give only authenti- 
t. 6b, Nothing of exceptional interest was killed in the cated facts. For anv omissi 5 J 
kill deenshire forests. Heads were dis ie a é acts. or any omissions I must express my regrets. 
ed, Aber disappointing and stags 
d two much lighter in weight than in normal years. THE PAST STALKING SEASON. 
table Of the islands there is not very much to say, though on $= i gs 
heads, the whole deer did better than on the mainland. At Ardlussa, Be — 5S § = g Shot by. on 
ng the Jura, sixty-three stags were killed, and weights were below a> - = 8 
worst the average. At Langass (North Uist) the deer were in 6 +6 Knoydart 35% 6 26} Mr. Arthur A very strong, rough 
lV. one good condition, but late, and were not clean in most cases Bowlby. head, carrying the 
estate by the end of August. The best head was a fourteen- beam all the way up. 
red in pointer, of which measurements are given, which weighed The colour of the horn 
i. i5st., closely followed by a royal, 18st. 8lb. An eight- #45 Glen Ouoich a Bias alae) eee ee eee 
- No pointer weighed 18st. 5lb. 5 Glen {Juolch 35° -; 32 Mr. C. Williams. 403 “outside spread, 
One or two noticeable heads killed during the war ei verre 
‘aviest deserve mention. A very fine nine-pointer was killed by 6 +6 Ben More, 33} 4} 32% Mr. Jack ‘Ne ened Melia ok Mi 
late— | Lieutenant Miller in 1918. It is a head of beautiful shape Assynt, Soames. shape. 
they with magnificent back tops. Mr. Sydney Loder in 1917 an ae 
- deer got a very fine eight-pointer in Kintail. This, again, is a seienatibiniaiin 
~ used head of beautiful shape, of great beam and wild, rough horn. © +© Langass, 334 43 30% Major Anstru- 
1 I do At Struy in 1918 Colonel Swan killed another beautifully L. Maddy. ther Gray. 
mits shaped fourteen-pointer with very long back points. Measure- 7 *7 1@n8@8s; 334: 44. 274 Master Ans- Nearly another point 
re not ments of these heads appear below. sein i truther Gray. on left top. A wild 
most, The owner of one forest has written me asking if other — ,o17 seesibesab head of good shape. 
unger sportsmen have had an experience similar to his own with 444 Kintail . 38} 5} 323 Mr.Sydney A head of very good 
y and regard to ammunition for .256 Mannlicher rifle. Cartridge Loder. wild shape, great beam 
been cases split and caps blew out in one lot of the ammunition, andrough horn. One 
War, and there was a general absence of ‘ striking force,” while point on the left top 
there never seemed to be any certainty where the bullet is rather weak. 
, 5b. ; would go. One stag was shot, standing, just behind the 197° Patan 
stags heart. Two more bullets went through the middle of his body. °** Ben More, 37 4% 29% Lieutenant — A head of beautiful 
lf on He then went for a mile and lay down. As the stalkers were ae Miller. —_ shape, cen mag- 
t still getting up to him he got up of his own accord and went 9° | ae eee Se Oe: 
al on steadily on for another two miles through very rough ground. 777 SUNY: + 34% 4% 204 Colonel R.C. A head of fine shape, 
luring Then he was killed. Such weaknesses in ammunition wii ee 
certainly seem to need enquiry. ee eee bay 
stags, I take this opportunity of thanking all those gentlemen right es aes 
stags who have been kind enough to supply me with information, and * Owner's Measurements, , 
leavy ff 
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™! RECENT CATERPILLAR EXPERIMENTS 
*ights Z I 
years, 
VERY May practically all our 
were fruit and forest trees are preyed 
three upon by swarms of caterpillars. 
ub. During recent years the plague 
> best ou seems to have been more notice- 
nded, es able, and there have been loud outcries 
stags PE in the Press respecting defoliated trees 
at and lack of fruit. Remedies have been 
: suggested, most of them very costly and 
illed, only partly efficacious. An entomologist 
ned. would agree that a remedy for this annual 
illed, caterpillar plague would be difficult to 
rath- find, for the caterpillars in question are 
ed, it such general feeders that the remedy 
would need to be applied to every tree and 
‘bout shrub liable to use as a food plant before 
. the any appreciable difference in numbers 
ind could be noted during the following year. 
ee Thus spraying or hand-picking would be 
Ps impossible. It is purely an entomological 
after matter, and the entomologist gives the 
horticulturist inside information to the 
ears, effect that not only can he prevent the 
b, to plague on a given number of trees each 
good May, but that the monetary outlay 
not would be almost negligible. 
“and Some slight knowledge of the meta- 
t morphosis of a moth is necessary. 
Female moths lay their eggs on the food- 
ding plant of the caterpillar, and these eggs 
hatch into caterpillars. The caterpillars 
ten- eat the leaves of the food-plant for the 
zood space of some thirty to forty days, after 
shot, which they turn into chrysalides, gener- 
7b. ally in theearth under the food-plant. 
, At the period of the year during which 
tags the emergence of the perfect insect takes 
aged place, the moths, males and females, burst 
: their chrysalis-cases, crawl along the 
illed ground and climb the nearest tree or stem, 
land in order to expand and dry their wings. 
: This completed, they fly away to per- 
ging petuate their species by laying their eggs 
nter on the necessary food-plants. 
Deer RW: Matis, , To the horticulturist all caterpillars 
ht.” “< Siuice ; Copyright.” _ are enemies. This is because he sees only -- R. H. Mallinson = Copyright. 
“= “MALE H. AURANTIARIA CLIMBING those thatare his enemies; butofthetwo THIS TREE SHOWED 3 FEMALE 
A TRUNK. thousand different species to be found in HYBERNIAS AND 53 MALES. 














A photograph of band on oak, taken in heavy vain on November 23rd, forty hours after it was 
There were 500 moths, including 62 females, the majority caught between dark; and 


put on. 
10 p.m. on November 22nd, 


Britain probably not more than forty cause sufficient damage 
to crops to deserve the enmity of man. The majority of 


the others either eat what people are pleased to call 
‘“ weeds,” or are so rare or infrequent that their very 
existence is known only to the entomologist, though they 


may feed on valuable flora. Preventative measures, then, 
that aim at destroying and exterminating these harmless 
and beautiful species for the sake of the noxious vermin 


must be deprecated. 

The species concerned belong to the great family of the 
Geometridz, so called from the caterpillars’ means of locomotion, 
a looping or earth-measuring walk. They are closely related, 
five being in the same genus. The following list of species 
comprises all the moths concerned in the May plague, with their 
normai times of emergence : 


Hybernia defoliaria (Mottled Umber), November. 

Hybernia aurantiaria (Scarce Umber), November-—early December. 
Hybernia rupicapraria (Early Moth), January—early February. 
Hybernia leucophzaria (Spring Usher), late January—early February. 
Hybernia marginaria (Dotted Border), late February-March. 
Cheimatobia brumata (Winter Moth), Novembcr—December. 
Cheimatobia boreata (Northern Winter Moth), November—December. 
Anisopteryx escularia (March Moth), February—March. 

Phigalia pilosaria (Pale Brindled Beauty), January—February. 
Nyssia hispidaria (Small Brindled Beauty), February-March. 


There is considerable latitude in the time of emergence, frost 
or cold wind causing a species to delay its emergence. The chief 
point, however, for the fruit-grower is that the females of all these 
species ave apterous or wingless. Their bodies are so stout that only 
large wings would suffice to-carry them, and these large wings 
would make the winter species too conspicuous during the day- 
time. Evolution has therefore produced a wingless female in 
these instances, capable of hiding like. spiders, in crannies. 
Rudimentary wings are noticeable in one or two of the Hyberniz. 
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If these females cannot fly, 
they must crawl. On every 
mild night ‘during the winter 
months millions of these 
apterous females emerge from 
their ichrysalides, crawl up the 
nearest tyunks, and so on to 
the branches and twigs, where 
they lay their eggs after being 
visited .by one of the countless 
males flying round the trees, 
By May, the twigs and branches 
of all the suitable trees are 
supporting thousands of eggs 
laid during the winter, and 
these will hatch into caterpillars 
when the buds burst. 

To prevent a given tree from 
being affected, tie a strong band 
of waterproofed paper round 
the trunk about twenty inches 
from the ground. Smear it 
with any very sticky compound 
that will remain sticky for a long 
period. Many such compounds 
are sold by nurserymen. The bands shown in the illustrations 
were coated with one such, but birdlime and linseed oil make a 
good mixture. The commercial article will, however, ‘‘ grease” 
a good number of trees, and is cheap if the bands do not need 
to be renewed during the winter. Not a single female moth— 
nor, indeed, any crawling insect—can possibly pass the band. 
One and all stick fast in the terrible quagmire, where they 
soon die, sometimes laying heaps of eggs in their- death- 
throes. It would astound everyone if the actual number of 
females caught on a forest tree throughout the winter couid be 
estimated. 

The writer noticed many female moths on trees in the orchard 


of Major Wrigley, Oakland, Windermere, and was struck by the } 


large number of perfect males on the bands. They had certainly 
not been trapped on emergence, for their wings were fully de- 
veloped and a few were somewhat fassé. Most of’ them, 
moreover, were in flying position on the band. ‘The probable 
solution lay in the fact that they were attracted by the trapped 
females. This turned out to be the case. A large oak tree 
in a secluded spot was banded and daubed, with truly astounding 
results. The daubing took place at 10 p.m. on Friday, Novem- 
ber 21st, and at 2 p.m. next day there were twenty-eight moths 
on the band, including ten females. On the evening of the same 
day rain fell very heavily, but at 10 p.m. the tree was visited. 
The whole band was covered with moths. On one quarter of the 
band one hundred and twenty-two moths were counted, and 
there were about five hundred on the whole band, including 


forty-six females. Ten ‘females were counted at one time 
crawling up the trunk between the ground and the band. About 


half of the moths were C. brumata, the remainder being H. de- 
foliaria and H. aurantiaria in equal numbers, the former in 
splendid variety. 

Rain fell heavily all next day, November 23rd, ard the 
photographs procured at 2 p.m. with an exposure of half an hour 
are consequently poor. C. brumata does not show up well in 





R. H. Mallinson. 


A portion of the band on November 30th. 
femaies ave shown on the middle. 


There weve 115 females on the band, principally along the bottom. 
Some other lightly-caught specimens had been dragged off by spiders. 
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Several H. defoliaria 
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the photographs, for its wings were soaked, firstly by rain and 
secondly by the yellowish grease, so that they became almost 
transparent. 

Since' November 23rd. there have been cold days, but 
H. aurantiaria and H. defoliaria seem to have completed their 
emergence, and C. brumata is diminishing in numbers. The 
band at the present date (November 30th), therefore, does not 
show many more specimens, but one hundred and fifteen females 





R. H. Mallinson. SOME OF THE DESTRUCTIVE MOTHS (MALES). 
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can now be counted, while several other lightly-caught specimens 
have been dragged off by spiders. TheSe females would have 
laid about fifty thousand eggs on the tree during the nine days 
in question. 

The experiment is continuing, and other bands of whiter 
material will be bound round the tree when thejnext species 
begins to emerge. At the end of March all bands should be taken 
off the trees, for they serve no purpose during the summer. 

Rurus H. MALLINSON. 
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1, Hybernia defoliaria (Mottled Umber) ; 2, H. aurantiaria (Scarce Umber); 3, H. marginaria (Dotted Border); 4, H. leuco- 
phearia (Spring Usher); 5, Anisopteryx escularia (March Moth). 
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PLOUGHING THE PADDY-FIELDS WITH A CANTONESE OX, 


T is strange how the affairs of this present-day world act 

and react upon each other. For centuries the Far East 

has gone placidly on its way regardless of the doings of 

the foreign devils of Europe. Its inhabitants have read 

their classics and tilled their fields, fearing only an in- 
cursion of hostile soldiery, a drought, or one of the terrible 
floods that so often devastate the Flowery Land. To-day, 
however, the nations of Europe go to war, and straightway 
the town workers of China and Japan have difficulty in obtain- 
ing rice, their staple food, with the result that riots take place 
in Japanese towns and in Hong Kong. 

We see meagre notices of these events in the Press from 
time to time, but there are probably few of us who have any 
idea of the manner in which this commodity, without doubt 
the most widely used food in the world, is grown. Everybody 
nowadays is acquainted with our own golden fields of corn, 
but of rice the average individual knows nothing, except that 
It is a white grain useful in making milk puddings. 

‘Now, the great difference between wheat and rice, or 
paddy, as it is called, is that, whereas the former likes com- 
paratively dry soil, often, in fact, flourishing bravely during 
quite long droughts, paddy has to be grown in water. The 


first thing, therefore, that has to be done at the end of the 
winter is to flood the fields, for which purpose. elaborate, 
although primitive, systems of irrigation have to be adopted 
in many districts. As far as possible the fields are arranged 
in terraces so that the water will flow easily from field to field. 
They are divided by narrow mud banks which are far toc soft 
to walk on, but attenuated paths wind from village to village, 
and_very narrow ones they are, for every farmer cuts as much 
as he can from the paths to increase the size of his fields. 
Over vast areas there is no other form of road, but as the chief 
—in fact, the only—beasts of burden, so far as most of South 
China is concerned, are human, the loads being hung from each 
end of a bamboo pole resting on the shoulder, there is no 
agitation for improved means of communication. 

The rice seed is sown thickly in small patches. This 
soon springs up, each little patch, looking like brilliant green 
velvet, a most beautiful colour. In the meantime the plough- 
ing and harrowing of the floeded fields is carried on, men, 
women and beasts struggling through the thick mud. The 
primitive ploughs and harrows are so light that, as the farmer 
returns from the day’s work, he may often be seen carrying 
a plough and a harrow from either end of his hoe, and driving 








PLANTING OUT 


his beast before him. This beast is sometimes one of the 
small Cantonese cattle—mild, gentle little creatures—but more 
frequently it is a powerful water buffalo. These creatures 
are nearly hairless, and of a repulsive appearance. In common 
with the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, they look as though 
they belonged to antediluvian times, and should long ago have 
disappeared from off the face of the earth. With the Chinese 
they are perfectly harmless, the smallest child can lead them ; 
but towards Europeans they have a strong antipathy, which 
they are inclined to show in a very emphatic way. They seem 
to have a very easy life. They are not used for food, but for 
labour. As a friendly Chinaman explained: ‘‘ They no 
b’long chow, they b’long cartin’ pidgin,” and this “ pidgin,” 
or work, consists mostly of ploughing and harrowing the 
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THE PADDY. 

paddy-fields. The rest of the year they spend grazing, or 
rolling in the mud and lying in pools with only the teps of 
their heads showing. Nevertheless, they have to work hard 
enough on the few occasions when they are called upon to work 
at all, the fields being ploughed and harrowed round and round 
until the mud, to the depth of about six inches, is of the 
consistency of thick cream. Sometimes a large pole or tree 
trunk is then dragged crossways over the fields to give a 
smooth surface. 

The seed is sown so that the shoots are ready to plant 
out as the fields in turn reach the necessary stage. The 
small. plants are then pressed loosely into the mud about 
six or nine inches apart, forming parallel rows which 
run about a foot from each other, the water _ being 
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PADDY-FIELDS UNDER 


WATER. Copyright. 
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temporarily run ‘off from the fields \ while’ this is done.! 
As ;thie paddy grows ‘thie plains, when: seen‘ from a_ hill, 
look: like ' large green | patchwork “quilts, ‘the small banks 
forming ‘the <“ joins. 

| After .the : planting out | has been completed the banks 
havé to 'be’maintained 'in'a'state of repair, the mud stirred 
up ‘occasionally’ by: the‘ labourers’. feet; arid, above all, the 
fields kept’ supplied: with . plenty of water. During the 
summer water-sriakes swarm in abundance, but do not appear 
to’ be. poisonous. ' » 

_ As: the rice ripens the. water is draine d off, and by the 
time of ' ‘harvest the fields are quite dry. The paddy is 
collected into small sheaves, which are immediately threshed 
by being beaten against a wooden frame placed slantwise 
ina tub. The rice falls into the latter, any which flies too 
high being caught by a matting screen which is fixed 
half round the tub. The rice, after having been dried, is 
winnowed by a simple machine, being poured through a funnel 
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FIELD’ OF PADDY. 
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in front of a-revolvi ing fan turned by. hand.’ ‘Thie draught 
is not sufficient. 'to laffect 'the 'gocd'rice,! which drops straight 
through' into .a »basKet.. '!The' defective ‘and ligliter. grain ‘is 
Mowe: a little further off,.and' drops through another opening 
into'a second basket. The chaff‘is' blown, away laltogéther. 
In the country in the neighbourhood of Hong ‘Kong two such 
crops can be obtained‘ during the ‘season,’ which’ ends in 
November, ,when -the cold,' dry weather ‘sets in. , The same 
fields are used year after year. 

. The quantity cf ‘rice Which aC hin se oe or fisherman 
will. dispose of at a meal is enormous. ' It is eaten'from a bowl, 
which is placed against the’ mouth, the rice! beirig Shovelled 
in -by the chop- sticks . held in''the ‘right: hand. . Pieces of 
meat and other dainties are taken by the same implements 
frem bowls standing in the middle of the party, all of whom 
pick from the same bowls. This, however, is an improvement 
upon the method of our own forefathers of the Middle Ages, 
who did the same thing with their fingers. 
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F. and M. Weston. CARRYING THE 


RICE TO MARKET. Copyright. 
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SYON HOUSE—TIV. 
MIDDLESEX, 


A SEAT OF THE 


er OF _NORTHUMBERLAND. | 


INCE Robert Adam’s day a great deal has been 
done at Syon in completing the private suites. of 
rooms, and it would appear that the facades of the 
house and the interior elevations of the’ quadrangle 
have been cased in Bath stone. The rain-water pipe 
heads bearing the dates of 1825 suggest the’ period of this 
work. Mr. Charles Fowler, best remembered as the architect of 
the Covent Garden and Hungerford Markets, was at this time 
building the great conservatories in the grounds (Figs. 8 and 9). 
The old print of Syon reproduced is by, Buck and dated 
1737 (Fig. 3). 
works of repair at Syon has already been mentioned, byt 


there is no trace there now of his work unless, as is probable, 
he may have _ been given. the design, of the. cloister, which: 


is a feature on the river, or garden,, side. 


As the southern block is two rooms in depth, he may 


have constructed the outer half, consisting of cloisters, the 
long gallery over, with perhaps a story above it, and the two 
end towers, but except for the arcade of the gallery all this 
work has since been altered. Adam probably converted all 
the windows to sashes in connection with: his work, unless 
this change had already been made. They would have had 
originally wood or stone mullions:and transoms of the usual 
early seventeenth century type. , The cloister arcade (Fig. 4) 
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The connection of Inigo Jones with some 
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and its piers are now painted. The original medieval 
masonry at Syon was in Caen stone. This may have been 
used for the dressings only, and the rest may have been 
rubble, unless we are to assume that it was all ashlar work. 
The Bath stone facings are now of a pleasant yellowish brown. 
The great lion in lead on this river front is, of course, of recent 
erection, being the famous lion from Northumberland House 
at Charing Cross (Fig. 5). 

The roof of Syon is a lead flat having a good masonry 
parapet of a simple character. The house has a much wider 
spacing of its windows on the western side (Fig. 6), and the 
greatness of’ the actual Scale of the building gives it a marked 
character, one which tends to disappear in any illustration. 
From ‘the great avenue,,with a foreground of the two interest- 
ing gate-houses, Syon certainly presents an imposing appear- 
ance. ‘Thé cqrriage porch is now of the Windsor Castle type and 
may: be; included in the ‘work of recasing of about the year 
1825, \because there was, an’Adam portico entrance, which was 
greatly admired for its.elegance. _ I do not, hqwever, know 
of any, existing drawing or illustration of this feature. It 
appears only to be known from a casually recorded. allusion. 
' '» The; actual approach to the, house was not completed by 
the'execution of an intended masonry bridge of three arches 
having ‘three tall female; figures in relief on the piers all 
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3.—SYON HOUSE IN 1737, BY BUCK: 
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fe 
linked together by lines of graceful swags. 


There is a fine 
plate in Adam’s 


sarcastic wrath of Horace Walpole. He writes on September 

“ Works ” of this design which aroused the 17th, 1773, to the Rev. Wm. Mason, “‘I give up my idea 
of casts and any thought that 

implies an opinion of real 
curiosity or taste in the pre- 
sent age. The nymphs hold- 
ing necklaces on the outside 
of a bridge for Sion in 
Adam’s first number (of the 
“Works ”’) is a specimen of 





5.—LION FROM NORTHUM- 
. BERLAND HOUSE. 


our productions in archi- 
tecture, as the Preface is of 
“modesty and*diffidence.”” It 
is the old cry of the negative 
critic, who is blind to’ the 
value of the work of his own 

nee i time. In point of fact the 
4.—THE CLOISTER ARCADE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” bridge design was very well 
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related to the screen, of which it would have been the 
continuation, and it is reasonable to suppose that the Adam 
portico entrance to the house had a similarly elegant character, 
all being appropriate to the great villa, which Robert con- 
ceived Syon as being, relatively to the palazzo in town, 
Northumberland House. 

When Vanbrugh built his mighty bridge in character 
with the mass and grandeur of Blenheim, the irate Duchess 
of Marlborough, grieved to the heart at the expense, declared 
that what made it so much better than London Bridge was 
that it had six rooms in the piers! Adam and Vanbrugh 
had in common a sense of the relation of subsidiaries, by 
which alone artistic unity can be obtained. 

The twin gate-houses (Fig. 7) standing in front of Syon 
have every appearance of being earlier buildings cased up. 
Probably they are remains ofa 
forecourt with walls and piers, 
which may have disappeared 
when the ha-ha idea was un- 
fortunately introduced. 
Robert Adam does not seem 
to have thought out the 
problem of the setting of a 
house in relation to its site 
amid level surroundings, and 
seems here and elsewhere to 
have fallen in with the current 
fashion of the landscape school 
of gardening. Early impres- 
sions in the Highlands _pro- 
bably accounted for his con- 
stant association of castellated 
features with craggy situa- 
tions, and he dreams of 
rotundas disguised with rings 
of arches, forming great 
shadowed recesses and sup- 
ported by minor groups of 
features adapted from the 
relics of outworn fortresses. 

The interesting and 
beautifully placed boat-house 
pavilion (Fig. rr) at the Isle- 
worth end of the property is a 
well known feature to all who 
ascend the river. It is later 
than the time of Adam and 

may have been the design 
of James Wyatt. In the Copyright. 
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boat-house part at the river level is preserved the reputed 
original barge in which Lady Jane Grey was conveyed to 
the Tower, really work of the eighteenth century. The 
ornamentation of the interior of the pavilion (Fig. 13) is of a 
rather thin and fine drawn character. The ribbed dome 
(Fig. 12) borders on the Soanic idea introduced at the 
Bank about 1794-96. It is impossible to take leave of the 
beautiful grounds surrounding the house without a reference 
to “The Disgraceful Gateway of Syon,” as Joseph Gwilt, 


F.S.A., was pleased to style it in the fatuous outline of English - 


“cc 


architecture contained in his well known “ Encyclopedia.” 
This gateway is a very pleasant screen, once known as “ the 
Lacework Gateway ’’ (Fig. 1). 

It seems, against his will, to have impressed the creator 
of Strawberry Hill, who tells us, May, 1760, “‘ I am flounced 
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again into building a round tower, gallery, cloister and 
chapel all starting up,” a veritable foretaste of the Gothic 
revival. Occupied himself.in this way, our amateur architect 
writes to his confidant, the Rev. W. Mason, ‘in July, 1778, 
a propos of the appearance of the gateway in a number of 
Adam’s “‘ Works of Architecture’: “ In it is the magnificent 
Gateway and Screen for the Duke of Northumberland, which 
I-see every time I pass. It is all lace and embroidery, and as 
croquant as his frames for tables ; consequently most improper 
to be exposed in the high road to Brentford. From Kent’s 
mahogany we are dwindled to Adam’s filigree, Grandeur 
and Simplicity are not yet in fashion.”’ The Syon Gateway 
no longer strikes us in that light, since we have ceased to 
fortify in a Palladian fashion the entrances to our parks 
with miniatures of the massive triumphal arches of the 
ancients. 

Robert Adam himself tells us, “‘ the colonnade and iron 
rail underneath, not only gives an air of magnificence to this 
building, but were also intended by his Grace to gratify the 
curiosity of the public by giving to travellers an opportunity 
of viewing from. the road, the park, lawn, bridge, river and 
house itself at a little distance, closing the beautiful scene.” 
There is a straightforwardness in Adam’s explanation of the 
design which is not devoid of “ grandeur and simplicity.” 
The present day public, speeding by on electric trams. to 
Hampton Court and beyond, will often see a line of tiny 
mites clinging to the “iron rail” and gratifying their curiosity 
and hunger, for such rare delights and country scenes. In 
the screen, as in some of Robert Adam’s other works, the 
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analogy to early Italian work is strongly felt. The pilaster 
panels might be of the Cinquecento. ° 

The great sphinxes on the end piers are fine examples 
of lead casting. Adam tells us that he used lions’ claws in 
the bases of the large pilasters of the gateway in_ reference 
to the Percy lion. As regards the material in which the orna- 
mental parts of the gateway screen were first erected,, it is 
probable that the Adam oil cement was used, because Coade’s 
catalogue of 1784 mentions the work as having become 
dilapidated, and underlines the statement that the material 
is “ burnt artificial stone.’’ It seems in fact to have been 
nearly always an early form of terra-cotta. Parts of the 
Syon screen have been replaced in terra-cotta of a light biscuit 
colour. 

One feature of the design of Adam’s colonnade. that 
vexed, no doubt, the pedantic soul of Joseph Gwilt, was that 
the effect of triglyphs in the entablature has been produced 
by vertical flutings in the surface of the  freize without 
the customary projection. The whole question of the :free 
adaptation of classical details is raised by Robert Adam, who 
was really continuing the process of modification and develop- 
ment by which that which was once constructional becomes 
decorative and passes into the language of architecture. 
This current use cannot be tied and settled as a sacred canon, 
as Johnson so wisely saw and proclaimed in the famous 
introduction to the great dictionary, in the case of literature. 
Robert Adam at Syon showed himself throughout to be a master 
of architecture and decoration, a ‘“‘ Rex Romanus,” who was 
“supra grammaticam.”’ ARTHUR T. Botton, F.S.A. 


THE AUTHOR OF “EREWHON ” 


ASTERPIECES of irony are not so plentiful 
in the English tongue that we can afford to let 
the author of one of the latest and best of them 
fall into oblivion. Dr. Samuel Butler thoroughly 
deserved a biography, and no one is more qualified 

to write it than Henry Festing Jones (Macmillan and Co.). 
But the length of the book almost defeats its purpose ; 
if, instead of two volumes, making almost a thousand 
pages, a third of that space had been devoted to setting 
forth the vital facts in his life, it would have been sufficient. 
One does not care to criticise anything done by Mr. Festing 
Jones, because his work is so thorough, so well considered, 
and so well worked out that it seems ungrateful to hint 
that there is too much of it. 

Butler’s life is well worth reading to-day. He lived 
at a time when extraordinary changes were coming over 
the outlook on those things in which he was most interested. 
He came of a family devoted to the Church. His grand- 
father was the Samuel Butler who was for over thirty-eight 
years the headmaster of Shrewsbury School and was 
instituted to the bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry in 
1836. His father was the rector of Langar and a typical 
example of the narrow-minded type of clergyman of his 
generation. It was perhaps natural that he should choose 
the Church for his son, and all went well for a time. The 
boy had passed through school and been at the University 
before any doubt came into his head of the doctrines which 
had been instilled into him from infancy. The first 
important point of difference between him and. his father 
arose from his dissent from what was then considered an 
orthodox belief about baptism. It was indeed one of those 
beliefs which only require to be locked at to awaken a 
certain mistrust. Fathers and mothers had been brought 
up with the idea that the salvation of a child was impossible 
unless it had been baptised, and many curious instances 
are on record where, in default cf a clergyman, the mother 
or a friend would hastily dash water into a dying child’s 
face in the implicit belief that it would thereby escape the 
fate of the damned. Now, one cannot: study Butler’s face 
even in a picture without seeing engraved on it the evidence 
of a hard, logical common-sense, and this led to that honest 
doubt which Tennyson praised in his time. The dispute 
led ultimately to an absolute change in the career and 
ambitions of Butler. At first his family tried to induce 
him to take up one of the learned professions, but he preferred 
to emigrate, and he sailed from Gravesend on September 30th, 
1859, to New Zealand. There it might have been expected 
that the recluse and scholar would not succeed; but he 


> 


did, and eventually sold his farm for double what he gave 
for it. His first book was written about this experiment 


in farming and was published in 1863 by Longmans under 
the title of “A. First .Year in. Canterbury Settlement.” 
Robert B. Booth, in a book called “Five Years in New 
Zealand,’ describing the energy with which Butler, on 
going out, made himself acquainted with the maps and 
prospects of the district, goes on to speak of him thus : 


Butler was a litcrary man, and his snug sitting-room was: fitted with 
books and easy chairs—a piano, also, upon which he was no mean performer. 


His homestead was called ‘‘ Mesopotamia,”. and the book 
is enriched with a very attractive picture of. it. 

In 1864 we find him settled at Clifford’s Inn in a set ot 
rooms of which the bedroom and painting-room looked east 
over Fetter Lane and the sitting-room and the pantry west 
over the gardens ot Clifford’s Inn. Here he. lived -for the 
rest of his life. At first the rent was £23, but up-to 1898 
it had been raised to £28, or about £36 in all, including rates 
and taxes. Those who inhabit such chambers to-day will 
be interested :to hear that water was not laid on. It had to 
be fetched from below in the court, while an old woman 
came in the morning to clean up, make: his bed and so on— 
an arrangement which probably has existed from the time 
of the Middle Ages.. The very fact that such a woman is 
called a laundress in the Temple’ carries us back to those 
ancient days. Here Butler’s honest doubt grew and 
extended. It was in 1864 that he made. the satirical picture 
which is still in the biographer’s collection and is named 
“Family Prayers.” It is reproduced as a frontispiece. to 
the second volume. It certainly answers to. Butler’s 
description as “ one of the very funniest things I have seen 
outside Italian votive pictures.” . It speaks eloquently. of 
the new ideas that had been coming into Butler’s head. 
At the same time it is only fair to say that his mind was. 
naturally sceptical. One can understand how the thoughts 
and convictions of a most earnest Christian could have. been 
shaken by the hasty deductions drawn from the teachings 
of Darwin, and that the same earnestness that had taken 
up religion might have taken. up evolution. But Butler 
was not like that. He scanned the new doctrine as acutely 
as he had done the old. Readers of ‘‘ Erewhon.”’ need no 
reminding that the great idea in the book, set forth with a 
serious mockery worthy of Swift at his best, was that 
machinery would attain consciousness and dominate man. 
The very manner in which this is worked out shows how 
long and deeply Butler had pondered over the wideiy held 
belief that in the cosmogony described by Darwin and _ his 
contemporary scientists there could be no room for thought. 
Everything appeared to be reduced to a.mechanical alter- 
nation of cause and effect in which human will.and purpose 
played no part whatever. The book in many respects 
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was far in front of its age and came to its own very much 
later. It proved stimulating to thought, although Butler 
did not really contribute much that was original to the 
philosophy of his time. 

Of Butler’s intimate relations with others there is not a 
great deal to be said. The one woman’s figure that comes 
into the story prominently is that of Miss Savage. The 
situation after the death of Canon Butler in 1886 is thus 
described by the biographer : 

He believed that Miss Savage wanted to marry him, and he did not 
want to marry Miss Savage. 

Miss Savage appears to have had a touch of Mrs. Carlyle 
in her. The inimitable Jane might have written the 
following herself : 

There is one thing, though, that I must tell you; and that is that if 
vou become sutrounded by a circle of adoring spinsters (of which I see 
symptoms), I shall drop your acquaintance. Have you not taught me that 
there is nothing so contemptible as a boree ? anda boree I shall be when 
you are worshipped by your spins. 

I don’t believe I should have hated Voysey half so much if he had not 
told us about the six pocket-handkerchiefs all embroidered with slings and 
I asked if that was his crest ; but it seems it was the 
Woe betide you if you have pocket-handkerchiefs 


stones in the corners. 
title of a book he wrote. 
with Havens in the corners ! 

Butler’s note on this, written the year before his death, 
ends thus: 

If ever man gave woman her answer unequivocally and at the beginning, 
I gave mine to Miss Savage. But it was no use; she would not be checked, 
and I had not either the heart to check her, or—well, never mind. I would 
if I could, but I could not. And to this day she daily haunts me in that I 
could not. 

It is perhaps not strange that great friendships between 
men and women, founded on high intellect and enthusiasms 
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on either side, should not be possible without the difference 
of sex intervening in one way or another. Butler evidently 
derived help and inspiration from Miss Savage, and the 
letters from her which are published in the book show her 
to be a woman of character as well as accomplishment. 

Butler’s literary activities are recounted with great 
detail in the book. The public has selected “ Erewhon” 
and “ Erewhon Re-visited ” as the volumes worthy of being 
treasured. Other fields over which Butler’s speculative 
intellect busied itself were very wide and ranged from the 
Homeric poems to many questions so unimportant that 
they have been forgotten. His pleasure in painting was an 
abiding one, although he seems to have thought that if he 
had studied to make great pictures instead of being content 
with sketches he might have achieved more than he did. 
What place he will ultimately hold in literature it would be 
rash to prophesy. His temperament does not always strike 
us as that of a man of universal sympathies. He lives too 
much in himself for that. In consequence, his work, as 
often has happened in other cases, may fail to secure universal 
recognition. True, his gift of irony is rare in our day, 
but it has defects which do not exist in those masters of the 
past who used it to such effect. It is not based on that 
clear understanding of human nature that imparted geniality 
to the clever sarcasm of Henry Fielding; it has not the 
depth or force or trenchancy that made Swift cut like a sword ; 
it has not Thackeray’s fine literary polish. Still, it is real, 
not shoddy, and the fact that he suggests comparison with 
the great writers is no light testimony to his genuine and 
abiding merit. “‘ Erewhon” has long maintained a place 
of honour in the libraries of those who are as fastidious 
as ‘they are appreciative in their choice of books. 


NEW CARICATURES 


By Sir F. C. Goutp. 


Personalities. Twenty-four Drawings by Edmond X. 


Kapp. (London: Martin Secker, £1 1s. net.) 
HE exhibition of drawings by Mr. 
Edmond X. Kapp at the Little Art 
Rooms in Duke Street earlier ‘in the 
year—an exhibition which attracted 
much attention—prepared the public 
for this volume of selected examples, but it 
has in no way blunted the interest roused 
by turning over the pages. Some of the 
critics of the exhibition seem to have 
hesitated over the question of definition. 
Is caricature the right word to use? In 
some respects the word “synthesis,” which 
is a favourite one with the sympathetic 
critics of very modern art, would seem to 
be applicable in this case; but as I gather 
that a synthetic picture may take an un- 
recognisable form, I must fall back on the 


“ec 


word “caricature.” The real and_ literal 
meaning of that word is “ accentuation,” 


and Mr. Kapp’s drawings appear to me to be 
accentuated portraits. Portraits they certainly 
are, not so much in spite of accentuation, 
but rather because of it. 

At the first glance one’s thoughts natu- 
rally go to Max Beerbohm, but when we 
study each drawing separately we see that 
he has translated from the original personali- 
ties. His technical methods are varied. In 
some cases, as in the studies of Viscount 
Morley and Lord Milner, he uses simple 
lines as if drawn with a graver; in others, 
such as his presentation of Bernard Shaw, 
his medium is crayon in shadows 
and bold black lines. Sometimes, as in por- 
traying the Bishop of Norwich, he uses the 
chalk more delicately ; and here and there, 
as in the head of John Masefield, he gives 
us delicate pencil lines. 

The “Seer of Visions,’ Yoné Noguchi, 
is a powerful, haunting impression. There 
is hardly any definition of features except 
the nostrils and the mouth—a few chalk lines 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
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give us the rest; but the whole is a masterly and subtle 
vision. One of the most striking of the drawings is the 
Rodinesque study of Bernard Shaw ; primitive in its direct- 
ness and ruggedness, with hardly any definition of details, 
and yet it is lifelike to a degree that no photograph could 
attain. The impression of Augustus John is another brilliant 
example of portraiture by suggestion, and it is difficult to 
decide which of the three—Bernard Shaw, Augustus John 
and Wyndham Lewis—is the most daringly successful. 
G. K. Chesterton is a Rabelaisian fantasy, but it is irre- 
sistibly funny, and there is spirit in it as well as 
flesh. 

There is more restraint in the few strong simple lines 
which give us a characteristic Sir Oliver Lodge; and the 
Duke of Devonshire is unmistakably shadowed, although 
it is difficult to understand the art which makes a few faint 
pencil lines present a human face. 

The McKenna drawing is, perhaps, the least successful, 
and the facial expression is a little missed. The last of the 
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drawings, Mrs. Grundy, is the only one which has in it the 
element of cruelty ; but, then, as there is no “ sich person,” 
it does not matter. Most of us picture Mrs. Grundy as a 
stout, rather stupid Philistine with a mid-Victorian mind, 
but Mr. Kapp gives us a very modern rendering. Against 
a dead black background stand out a head and two hands, 
very cubist in conception ; but out of the black and white 
patchwork grows the hatchet face of an evil creature gazing 
with an expression of diabolic gloating at the imaginary 
object of her disapproval. 

Many of the portraits are of men distinguished in, the 
musical world. That of Sir Henry Wood is excellent, and 
so are Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Charles Villiers-Stanford 
and Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Possibly some of Mr. Kapp’s subjects do not see them- 
selves as he sees them ; but as brilliant, witty and analytical 
characterisations his little collection of Personalities will 
be appreciated at a very high value, both for their humour 
and their artistic technique. 
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LETTERS 


On HUNTING. 





HE question of the best way of dealing with horses 

in summer is a vexed one. If you have any use for 

a horse, to ride on parade or hack, keep him up and 

fit and he will do well, provided his legs are clean and 

not worn with the season’s hunting. But, as a rule, 
a horse is better for a summer’s rest. Some people drive 
hunters in the summer, but I always fancy—it may be only 
fancy—that a horse driven in harness never seems to ride wel! 
afterwards ; somehow, between shafts seems the wrong place 
for a good hunter. Very few people want to ride in the 
summer ; the ground is hard and motors and tar macadam 
make hacking not what it used to be. The usual course is to 
turn the horse out to grass because it is the easiest and 
cheapest way of disposing of him. If he does go out to grass, 
the end of April or a week later is quite soon enough. As 
soon as the horse finishes hunting leave off all grooming and 
gradually reduce the corn. I must say that after the hunting 
season I am a believer in blistering a horse’s legs before he is 
turned out to grass or otherwise disposed of. The blister is 
applied from below the knee to the hoof. It is painful at 
first, but not for long. In the case of horses following a 
hard season it will be found that the legs begin to fill and 
generally the leg is not so fine and hard as it should be, the 
tendons and ligaments are not so clear and defined to the 
touch, and something is needed to rouse to new and healthier 
action parts which have become deficient in vital energy. 
So a counter-irritation is set up artificially by means of a 
blister. This, of course, must be applied skilfully, the hair 
being first clipped off and the horse tied up short by the head, 
or he will get at the legs with his teeth. The blister also 
seems to act as a kind of permanent bandage, tightening the 
skin and applying pressure to tendons and ligaments, fining 
down the leg. The only objection is the pain to which the 
horse is subjected. But I do not fancy that the horse feels 
pain very acutely in the extremities. I have seen horses 
dreadfully cut about by wire and also bullet wounds in the legs 
and seemingly almost entirely oblivious to the pain. There 
are many disadvantages in turning horses out to grass. 
If the horse is a cheap one and you do not care much about 
him, out with him; but if he has carried you well and finishes 
up the season sound but a bit worn, I think it false economy 
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At grass, flies are the deuce. 


to turn him out. It is like owning a shoot, spending money 
on raising game, paying keepers and then trying to economise 
by buying cheap cartridges. At grass flies are the deuce, they 
make horses stamp and gallop about and damage themselves 
on the hard ground. Also one can seldom turn a horse out 
in a field all to himself. If with others, they are sure to gallop 
and often kick one another. I have few recollections of a 
horse coming up from grass as fresh on his legs as I had hoped. 
My experience is that the best and safest way to dispose of a 
horse in summer is to turn him into a big box or hovel, with 
plenty of air and light and deep in old straw, bracken or 
anything which makes a soft covering to the ground. The 
horse never need come out, and if he gets a small feed of 
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TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


VIII. By Lrevut.-CoLtoneL J. MACKILLOP. 


oats every day he keeps his muscle wonderfully well and comes 
up in autumn fat and big, and you have something to work on. 
He should always have water with him. Give him as much 
cut grass or clover as you like, together with hay. If there is 
adjoining the box a bit of an enclosed run, say, 2o0ft. square, 
with plenty of soft covering to the ground, so much the 
better, but it is not essential; horses do wellin a big box and 
nothing else. It seems an unnatural sort of process, but I 
never knew a horse do badly in these circumstances. He 
requires very little attention, needs no grooming, and when 
he comes up he will take half the time to get fit that a horse 
needs which has been out to grass, and he will come up sound 
and clean limbed. His feet will have grown and the frogs 
developed, whereas in a sun-baked field his feet will be broken 
and not fit to take a shoe for some time. 

Now as to shoeing; you will agree how important it 
is when you think that a horse weighing half a ton is supported 
on a piece of iron three-quarters of an inch thick. Also, 
imagine the concussion and hammering which take place 
in trotting half a dozen miles on a road as hard as granite. 
The foot is formed by a kindly Nature in the most scientific 
manner. The hard walls of the hoof are without feeling, 
and are used to nail the shoe on to the foot. The shoe answers 
no purpose other than to prevent the hoof being worn away 
by contact with hard surfaces. The frog is that wedge-shaped 
piece of indiarubber-like substance let into the foot, the 
functions of which are to take the concussion and act like a 
non-skid tyre, therefore the frog should touch the ground 
as much as possible; owing also to its shape it prevents 
slipping. The frog should be developed as much as possible. 
You sometimes see it shrunk to the size of your little finger, 
and quite useless for the purpose for which it was designed. 
The frog does not need cutting ; portions which would other- 
wise fall off may have to be removed, but no more. If the 
frog is not coming to the ground, lower the feet by rasping 
the walls. The principle of shoeing should be to let the 
frog bear on the ground as much as possible. The shoe should 
be made toa fit the foot, not the foot the shoe. Many farriers 
rasp the hoof in front till the horse seems to be club-footed 
and stands much too upright on his feet. The soles—those 
portions between the frog and wall—should not be pared. 
If the toe requires it, 
shortening should be 
done by rasping the 
ground surface and 
not by dumping the 
toe. A hunting shoe 
should weigh less 
than a pound and 
be made of concave 
iron, fullered; that is, 
with a groove cut 
for the nail heads. 
Every three weeks or 
so the shoes should 
be removed and, un- 
less worn out, the 
same shoe put back 
again after the walls 
where the weight 
comes have been 
rasped level. The 
soles are sensitive and 
liable to injury from 
stones, etc., if they 
are pared by the 
farrier to look nice and 
neat. The removal 
of shoes is to ensure an even distribution of weight. I do 
not suggest that the toes should be allowed to get so long 
that they become thin and shelly, but they should not be 
rasped till the foot is unduly shortened. If you cast a shoe 
out hunting, get off and see if any nails are left on the inside 
of the hoof, for they will play havoc with the opposite fetlock. 
If a front shoe is cast, get a temporary one tacked on to get 
you home, but a hind shoe does not matter much. Have your 
horse shod at a hunting forge, not an ordinary one. Send him 
any distance to a hunting blacksmith rather than have him 
shod at a carriage or cart-horse smithy. The horse has got 
to be exercised, so he may as well go a long way to be shod. 
If a horse goes lame suddenly on the road, get down, and you 
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will often find he has got a stone wedged in between the 
frog and the shoe and the stone is pressing on the sole ; 
hammer it out with your whip handle. Corns are common, 
but are not dangerous. Remove the shoe, pare out the corn 
seat and dress with butter of antimony ; and when the shoe 
is put back see that the smith springs off the point of the 
shoe when hot and thus relieves the pressure on the corn. 

Now a word or two on the question of hunting on the 
cheap. andhow the one-horse man may get as much hunting 
as his one horse will permit. What applies to one will very 
much apply to the other. It is a somewhat depressing task. 
I might as well set out to tell you where to get a good suit of 
clothes for four guineas or a pair of boots for 30s. If you have 
but one horse the main thing is not to give him long days. 
It is the long absence from the stable that tries the horse 
more than anything else. I believe, if you took your horse 
to a meet, says four miles off, met at 11 o’clock, and had a 
good hunt of forty minutes soon after hounds threw off, and 
at once came home and were in your stable again by 1.30, 
that a light weight could hunt a sound horse three days a 
week. But how often do hounds find shortly after they throw 
off? They sometimes draw miles of country and do not find 
till20’clock. Often a horse leaves his stable at 9 in the morn- 
ing, covers twelve 
miles to the meet, 
and drags about till 
10’clock. Then hounds 
find and you may be 
galloping, off and on, 
for a couple of hours, 
sometimes fast, some- 
times slow, and may 
jump fifty or more 
fences. You, perhaps, 
stay on to the end of 
the day and at dusk 
turn for home, pos- 
sibly fifteen miles off, 
and are not back till 
6.30; this is a day 
from which a_ horse 
takes long to recover. 

If you have but 
one horse, make up 
your mind to go short 
days and pick near 
meets. If you have - 
two or more horses, I 
always found that, if I 
could workit, the most 
economical thing was 
to start off on one 
horse and then, about 
12 0’clock, let the man 
leave the stable on 
another ;. and if the 
meet was handy and he was a sharp fellow and knew the 
country, he would pick me up about 1.30. I then got off the 
first horse, even if we had done nothing, and let the man take 
him home. If the man missed me it did not matter much, as 
it was only a good exercise for the horse which came on late. 
A one-horse man must have that one sound and of good con- 
stitution ; a horse which needs coddling up to get out again 
within a week is useless to him. If you are a good horseman 
and a good judge of horses in the rough in farmers’ hands, 
you can buy a good green horse at four years old, make him 
into a good hunter and, perhaps, sell him for a handsome 
profit ; but there are many disappointments ; horses go wrong 
in the wind, get lame and turn out badly, and the profit made 
on one soon disappears if you have bad luck in succession 
with a horse or two. Riding horses which you hope to sell to 
make ends meet is a poor job; if you do not let him slip 
along no one will know whether he is any good or not, and if 
you do you are in an agony of apprehension as to whether 
he willinjure himself. If you have time to spare, you can look 
after your own horse and probably keep him very fit because 
you will be interested in him. But if you come in from hunting 
after a long day you must be.a keen sportsman and ardent if 
you are willing to off with your coat and thoroughly clean 
the horse and what grooms vulgarly call the ‘‘ mucky tack.” 
Possibly the cheapest way to hunt with one horse is to keep 
him with some one whom you could rely on to do him well. 
If you do not live in the middle of the country you could have 
him somewhere central and cycle over to where he is stabled. 
There are certain expenses you cannot avoid ; the subscrip- 
tion to the hounds, for instance. The time was when sub- 
scripucns were small and interchangeable, whereby, if ycu 
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lived on the borders of two hunts, you could hunt with either 
pack by paying a subscription to one. Hunts have now got 
so expensive to maintain that this convenient custom has 
gone, and now you must, in most cases, subscribe to both or 
any pack you hunt with. Therefore, if you can choose your 
centre, let it be in the middle of a country from which you 
have a choice of three or four days a week all fairly handy. 
Near the kennels is almost always the best place because the 
kennels are usually central. You cannot economise in fodder. 
Nothing but the best is any good ; inferior quality leads to 
mischief at once. Of course, you can hire horses, but this 
is expensive and not always satisfactory. Before the War 
two guineas a day used to hire a decent horse in most pro- 
vincial countries, but now I hear that three guineas is asked. 
A blank day would seem very blank if we had to fork out 
three guineas for it. Also, hirelings, being ridden by all and 
sundry, are not ideal mounts, and half the pleasure of hunting 
is in the ownership of the horse. Still, hiring is an easy way 
to hunt ; you pay your money, go as fast as you like, stay 
as long as you like and jump as much as you like—or the horse 
wil. And then you bang along home—they are not your 
forelegs—hand the horse over to the owner and have no risk or 
anxiety. I wish I could say more to the one-horse man, and 





He would pick me up with a second horse. 


he not endowed with a superabundance of this world’s gear ; 
but it-is rather a hopeless task, especially now, of all times. 
If I had been writing to you twenty years ago I could have got 
quite enthusiastic about it ; there were ways and means 
then. Packs there were which asked no subscriptions ; 
some rich Masters preferred to hunt their countries without 
financial assistance from anyone. A horse could be bought 
for a light weight for half what it costs now. Oats were 
24s., instead of 75s.; Hay £4, instead of £14; grooms came 
to one for wages that they would be insulted with to-day. 
Alas! those days have gone—I fear never to return. : 

With these somewhat depressing thoughts our time has 
come to part. If you have struggled with me thus far, I 
most sincerely ‘thank you, and would ask you to struggle 
through a few more sentences, and then I have done. These 
are letters to young sportsmen, rich or poor, with ten horses 
or one. The name of sportsman can always be acquired 
and maintained. I somehow fancy that you will gain more 
“kudos” by being a good sportsman than you would by being 
a Senior Wrangler. I never remember anyone saying to me: 
“Look ! you see that man over there, he speaks German like 
anative,”’ or, ‘‘ This one, he knows more about the duck-billed 
platypus than any man in Europe.” But I have often heard 
it said: “See! there is so and so, a clinking man to hounds 
and a fine shot.” Learning, of course, is splendid in its way and 
commands our admiration and respect ; but, if you value the 
affection of your friends, be known as a good sportsman. 
You may be round-shouldered with brains and your pockets 
bulgy with ‘‘ Bradburys,” and no one will care any more for 
you—the man—cn account of either; but the reputation of 
being a good sportsman will carry yow far and sure. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


A HOLIDAY WEEK 


ITH three days avowedly given up to the 

Christmas holiday, and a fourth, Christmas Eve, 

to the final preparations for it, there is naturally 

little or no business to record in regard to real 

estate in the present week. It would be venture- 
some to assert that nothing has been done, for the interchange 
of opinions and experiences among those who have foregathered 
in country houses and elsewhere is likely to have led to resolves 
which may, later, result in property transactions. 

The fact that to-day is a Bank Holiday additional to the 
usual Boxing Day is a matter of small moment to the majority 
of the public, for whether or not there had been a formal 
recognition of the day as such, certain it is that it would have 
been very generally so kept. To the fortunate participants 
in the delights of Christmas in a country house this natural 
extension of immunity from business probably matters still 
less than to the townsman, for there will be plenty to do, 
whether the quest of pleasure be indoors or out. Assuredly, 
if he possibly can, the guest should not omit to read Washington 
Irving’s ‘‘ Christmas Day.’ In the family mansion of the 
Bracebridges, as in most old country houses of the time of which 
Irving wrote, there were features of Christmas merriment which 
are now more honoured in the breach than in the observance— 
the over-eating and the over-drinking—but the mistletoe bough 
and the yule log continue, and, we are sure, the disposition to 

call all our neighbours together, 
And when they appear, 
Let us make them such cheer, 
As will keep out the wind and the weather. 

There is much in the description of Bracebridge Hall which 
applies to scores of the properties which have passed into new 
hands during the year. Not alone for its festive and seasonal 
atmosphere should it be read to-day, but because it conveys 
many a hint of the spirit which is all important to the worthy 
and full enjoyment of the privileges of the ownership of fine 
old places—the true inwardness of country life. 

SALE OF OLD BUCKHURST, WITHYHAM. 

The historical and very beautiful Sussex house, Old 
Buckhurst, Withyham, has been sold privately by Messrs. 
Curtis and Henson, who are to sell the furniture in February 
next. This marvellously restored residence formed the subject 
of a couple of illustrated articles in Country LIFr on October 
18th and 25th last, in which Mr. H. Avray Tipping described 
not only the history of the place, but the work, which was 
designed and supervised by Mr. Cecil Brewer, in the trans- 
formation of a neglected medixval structure into a_ perfect 
example of its type, with a masterly incorporation of such 
features as an oasthouse, making the whole ‘ harmonious and 
congenial’’ in all respects. 

OLD HOUSES AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 

Referring to the remarks a week ago as to the demand 
for ‘“‘ houses with character,” it may be observed that not a few 
magnificent places are offered with the added attraction of their 
furniture, and whether the furniture be the real, original equip- 
ment of the house, or the product of careful selection and large 
expenditure in jater days, it is no small advantage to a buyer 
to be able to take over a property in its absolute completeness 
down to the last detail. It is even questionable whether, no 
matter how much he might be able to pay, a purchaser could 
count upon obtaining the equivalent in point of appropriateness 
to what is often ready to his hand in some of these fine old places. 
Instances will readily occur to anyone, and this is not the occasion 
to particularise them. It is mentioned only as an illustration 
of the extraordinary richness of the opportunity now enjoyed 
by the man of means. 


TWO CHESHIRE ESTATES. 

The sale of the remaining portions of the Gawsworth and 
Bosley estate, by order of Lord Harrington, will be held at 
Macclesfield on January 22nd by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The firm quotes £35,000 for that well known Georgian 
mansion and 600 acres in Wiltshire, Erlestoke Park. The timber 
has to be taken at a valuation, and an additional 1,400 acres 
may be had if desired. 

Preliminary arrangements are being made for the sale of 
Lord Vernon’s Poynton estate, Cheshire. This property of about 
1,360 acres, midway between Macclesfield and Stockport, includes 
ten large dairy and corn-growing farms, a number of small 
holdings, and the greater part of the village of Poynton. Mr. 
P. V. Leigh Smith’s Sussex estate, Glottenham, of goo acres at 
Robertsbridge, is exceedingly well situated, both in regard to 
the coast and to London. Glottenham, of course, comprises 
within its boundaries the site of the ancient castle of that name. 


LORD NORTHBROOK’S LEWISHAM ESTATE. 


; There is no lack of land available for building the hundreds 
ot thousands of houses which are necessary for the public 
requirements ; the difficulty is wholly about getting labour and 


materials. The announcement that Lord Northbrook is about 
to sell 425 acres at Lewisham should be welcome both to private 
buyers and to public authorities, assuming that the latter desire 
to place their new houses in really ‘ desirable’’ localities. 
Lewisham is a nice open district, among the most easily accessible 
from Town, and it is just the place where, if provision is to be 
made for other than the cheapest type of dwelling, a good 
building scheme could be carried out with a certainty of success, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are to offer for sale by auction 
on an early date a large area adjoining Grove Park Station on 
the east, and with frontages to the main Bromley road on the 
west. 
LORD RADNOR’S FOLKESTONE FREEHOLDS. 

The announcement is also made that Lord Radnor has 
decided to sell the outlying agricultural portions of his Folkestone 
estate, and has instructed Mr. Alfred J. Burrows (Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley) to act for him. Every tenant has had the 
offer of his holding by private treaty, and several have purchased. 
The remainder, upwards cf 1,000 acres and consisting of farms, 
small holdings and accommodation lands close to Folkestone, 
will be offered, in some twenty lots, at Folkestone early in the 
New Year. 

Mr. Douglas Leigh Pemberton has also instructed the 
firm to sell, at an early date, three outlying farms near Sitting- 
bourne, in all about 600 acres, and including Wrinsted Court 
Farm, Lenniker Farm and Ashdown Farm. Sittingbourne is 
a busy town, and affords a first-rate market for all that can be 
grown in its vicinity; while within a few minutes’ journey 
is Sheerness, which is always ready to do its share in regard to 
local produce. There are many very pleasant country houses 
in the district, and during the last twelve months a large area 
of land in the locality has passed into new ownership, chiefly 
under the hammer, and, without exception, at high prices. 


TACOLNESTON HALL. 


Tacolneston Hall, the Queen Anne moated house a few miles 
from Norwich, is in the market, and particulars are now being 
prepared by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. The house stands 
in a park of about 100 acres, and within the moated enclosure 
are very pleasant old-world gardens which form a perfect setting 
for a rather remarkable structure. Another of Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co.’s propertics, for sale under the hammer in the 
event of a private offer not being forthcoming in the immediate 
future, is the rebuilt tithe barn at Stanmore, known as the Old 
Barn. A Worcestershire tithe-barn has been transformed, 
at an enormous expense, into a reproduction of a Tudor mansion, 
and as the surroundings were well chosen, the effect of the whole 
place is extremely pleasing. 


ROCHE COURT. 

Lord Nelson's Roche Court estate, at Winterslow, a Georgian 
residence with nearly 2,000 acres, awaits an offer through Messrs. 
Collins and Collins, who will sell it by auction at Salisbury, 
failing satisfactory private negotiation. If it should be submitted 
publicly, one of the lots will, doubtless, be the historic Tudor 
farmhouse, Roche Court, and 485 acres. As a sporting property 
Roche Court is excellent, with an average bag of 500 brace of 
partridges. 

SALES OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 

Among the private sales of country houses just carried 
out by Messrs. Maple and Co., Limited, are the following: Ely 
Grange, a modern mansion with park, home farm and other 
features, at Frant, near Tunbridge Wells; Piccots End House 
and ¢ acres at Hemel Hempstead ; Summercourt, another modern 
residence, with between 11 and I2 acres, at Wrotham; and 
Annesley Bank, a modern house and land in the heart of the New 
Forest, at Lyndhurst. The firm has also effected the sale of 
Cavangarden, a freehold of a couple of acres at Pinner; Hillside 
and 7 acres at Woking ; Lanercost, Wallington, freehold ; Beaver 
Lodge, Pinner, and Omard, a large house at Harrow Weald, 
as well as the Yorkshire farm, Little Town, Dent, 200 acres or 
thereabouts. 

The recent sales of freehold property in and near Aberdare, 
on behalf of Lord Bute, have resulted in a total of approximately 
£124,000. 

A portion of the Glan-y-Afon estate, near Mold, will come 
under the hammer of Messrs. Boult, Son and Maples in that 
town at the end of February. There will be seventy lots, among 
them forty farms of considerable acreage, a score of small holdings, 
and a grouse moor at Llanferres. The same firm is also to sell 
large landed preperties in Lancashire next month. On January 
28th, at Warrington, they will offer 120 lots, including about 
forty farms ranging up to 150 acres in extent, twenty-five small 
holdings, and certain free and fully licensed houses. Two days 
later, at Wigan, Messrs. Boult, Son and Maples will sell twenty-five 
farms and other freeholds. In each case the tenants will, it is 
understood, have every consideration, so that it is probable 
that the particulars, when they are ready, will be well scored 
with endorsements “‘ sold by private treaty.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FIDDLER AND THE SHOUTER. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFE,’’] 
S1r,—The pleasant article under this head in your Christmas Number does 
not give any idea of locality, but brings to my mind remembrance of 
a similar custom which I knew years ago when a child in Derbyshire. 
On Christmas morning in the small hours there came a sharp knocking 
at ouc door and a loud shout of ‘‘ Christmas morning, wake up!” was 
heard, and at the moment a fiddle started up a tune and the voice 
sang out to a lilting air: 
“God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mister-er-ess ; 
And all the little childer-en, 
That round the table go. 


Call up the butler of this house, 

And let him set a table fair, 

Set us forth one of your crusty loaves, 
And piece of your mouldy cheese, 

And a jug of your strongest beer.” 


The tune of the song was something like ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” yet more rapid, 
and the village children came round a few hours later to shout the same 
words with more lines, which ran ; 


‘We are not beggar children, 
Who beg from door to door, 
But are your neighbour children, 
Whom you have seen before, 
We have a little pocket, 
Made of leather stretching skins 
To put a penny in, 
If you haven’t got a penny, 
A ha’p’ny will do, 
An’ God bless you.” 
Many other lines were also said or sung about ‘‘ An apple an’ a pear, A plum 
an’ a cherry, And a sup o’ good ale, To make a man merry.”’ In fact, there 
was a good deal more of doggerel lines. The words in one line ‘‘ A piece of 
your mouldy cheese’ do not mean ‘‘ decayed cheese,” but the once well 
known green or sage cheese, a make almost peculiar to Derbyshire, which 
was made for and only eaten during the Christmas season,—DERBYSHIRE. 
CANNIBAL GULLS. 
[To tHE EpitTor oF ‘ Country LIFE,’’] 
Sir,—A propos of your correspondent’s remarks on greater black back gulls 


_devouring the young of their own species, it may be of interest to give some 


experiences of my own regarding the feeding of the larger gulls on the breeding 
grounds. I have never seen the greater black back devour the young of its 
own species, but birds missing out of the nests on several occasions pointed 
to this being their fate. In the Scilly Isles the joint breeding islands of the 
lesser black back and herring gulls are strewn with the remains of dead 
shearwaters and puffins, the skins in many cases being turned inside out. 
It has been suggested that the turning of the skins is the work of rats, but 
rats are not known on these particular islands, These unfortunate birds 
are disembowelled alive, as the gulls drive a hole into their abdomens and 
first of all devour the entrails, Shearwaters are seldom seen during the 
daytime, and the puffins do not seem to have any fear of the lesser black 
backs, judging by the way they sit cheek-by-jowl on the same rock, Razor- 
bills are evidently too formidable to attack, for no dead remains are seen, 
and I do not wonder at it. In a colony of lesser black backs in Westmorland 
they do no harm to grouse and pheasants reared upon the same ground, 
so possibly the herring gull is the chief offender in the Scilly Isles, as I noticed 
that the puffins there did not seem to relish their near proximity. The 
greater black back employs a much simpler method than his smaller cousins, 
for he simply swallows the unfortunate puffins at a gulp, feathers and all. 
The food of the lesser black backs in the Westmorland colony consists chiefly 
of garbage and the shellfish known as the tellen. Among the garbage may 
be mentioned slaughter-house refuse, hens’ heads and feet, dead kittens, 
puffins and rats, and candle ends, with an occasional fish in a very high 
condition —H. W. Rosinson. 
OLD KENNINGTON TOLL GATE. 
(To THE EpitTor oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Toll houses are among the common objects of the King’s highway, 
but an ancient toll gate is a rarity.. Old Kennington Gate is to be found in 
the yard of Clare’s Depository, on the top of Brixton Hill; surrounded 
by furniture vans with weeds growing round, it. looks such a picture of 
misery that it would almost seem as though it were suffering from the effects 
of the many curses which were hurled at it by past generations of drivers. 
It is made entirely of iron—probably Sussex iron—and must be considerably 
Over a century old., The Brixton Road was disturnpiked in 1840, about the 
time the coaches ceased to run, but the gate was only removed in 1865, when 
it was acquired by Mr. Ball, the proprietor. of the City and West End horse 
omnibuses, “It. is said that Mr. Ball claimed it on’ the ground that he had 
Paid its value riany times over in tolls, and this can well bé believed. Were 
the aged turnpike a sensate being it would be worth interviewing. What 
tales it could tell of the great Coaching Era—of the procession of Vivids, 
Rivals and Royal Blues that rattled past it; of the memorable day in 1831 
when the first automobile, Hancock’s ‘‘ Infant,’’ ‘‘ snailed it ”’ from London 
to the Pavilion at Brighton at an average speed of seven miles an hour, 
and of those old Derby Day scenes depicted by George Cruikshank and James 
Pollard. Poor old Kennington Gate deserves a better fate than lying derelict 
among pantechnicon vans and packing cases. Will no one have compassion 
on it ?—Joun B. Twycross. 





THE THREAT TO DARTMOOR. 
[To tHE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—Permit me to congratulate you on the admirable paper you published 
last week concerning the proposed industrial enterprise on Dartmoor. There 
is little more to be said. One is only concerned with the practical issues, 
for experience teaches us that those alone will determine the question, It 
is a deliberate attempt to make money; but for whom? The professions 
of disinterestedness are contradicted by the prospectus, This appears to be 
Prussian in its contempt for existing amenities and covenants, It seeks to 
set aside agreements between man and man which have existed for centuries. 
The promoters and those called upon to sell land for the purpose of the lakes, 
dams, conduits and power houses will benefit. That goes without saying, 
But none else. The shareholders are doomed from the outset, and every 
man with any real knowledge of Dartmoor conditions knows it. Too many 
times has Dartmoor picked the pocket of those who scratched its face, In 
this case, it is they who pay for the scratching will come to grief, and in a 
few years’ time another series of ugly ruins will be added to those already 
existing. More, I think, depends upon the Duchy of Cornwall than your 
correspondent appears to believe. If ‘‘ Duchy,” for immediate gain, permits 
this abomination, the country cannot prevent them; but if they take the 
long view, knowing, as experienced men, what the inevitable issue must be, 
then they can oppose the scheme; and though that would not negative it, 
yet the fact that the over-lord was averse and the knowledge that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales does not support the proposals would enor- 
mously strengthen Devonshire’s hands and go far to secure an adverse vote 
in the House of Commons, Before everything it is necessary to learn the 
‘“Duchy’s” attitude; but that authority remains silent, It will be a 
severe blow to our hopes if they have been nobbled.—EpEN PuILLports, 

P.S.—One may note a particularly foolish argument advanced by people 
who do not understand scenery or its significance. It has been said that 
reservoirs are more effective than natural river valleys, and we are asked 
to consider the existing great reservoir at Sheepstor as an object of beautyt 
Emphatically it is not, and those who, like myself, recollect that wonderful 
valley of old will agree it was a much more exquisite scene than at presen, 
under its artificial inundation, I do not quarrel with Burrator Reservoir, 
The enterprise was necessary, and the gigantic costs of its construction were 
also needful, to secure and conserve the water supplies of a large town, I 
merely say that the alleged superior beauty of ponds and dams over natural 
river valleys is nonsense. It may also be remembered that all the best 
grazing ‘“‘strolls” for cattle lie in the sheltered river vales, and these are 
precisely those localities that it is proposed to submerge.—E. P. 


TAKING’ CUTTINGS. 

[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I shall be much obliged for help on the following points. I enclose 
cuttings of rose Prince de Bulgarie. No. 1 I have pulled off with heel ; No. 2 
I have cut off with heel with secateurs. Which is correct to do? What 
thickness should shoots be now to put in outdoors as,cuttings, and should 
the shoots be the early summer ones or the second shoots out of them ? 
What difference does it make in their future flowering if. the shoots have 
carried a bloom this summer or only growth shoots? Should, all eye buds 
be removed from the third of the cutting put in the ground ? Is the enclosed 
ribes cutting correct to put in outdoors? Is it a growth of last year or this ? 
What is the correct wood to get best results? Do all the cutting questions 
apply to red currant and gooseberries ?—BRIDGE OF DEE. 

[Rose cuttings may be taken any time between September and the 
end of the year. The cuttings may be of any length, but 5ins, to 6ins, is 
about right. Where possible the cuttings should have a heel, 7.e., a piece 
of the old stem attached. Where a heel cannot be secured, cut the end just 
below an eye or leaf bud. The wood must be quite hard. Smooth the heel 
over with a sharp knife, but do not cut away any eyes or buds, The cutting 
is then ready for planting. It may be mentioned that the best cuttings 
are made from growths that bore the first flowers. On no account must 
cuttings be allowed to wither before insertion, . Unless they are put in at 
once, they should be laid in boxes of moist sand or soil and kept in a shed. 
The cuttings should be rather less than the thickness of a lead pencil, Only 
tin. of the cutting should be left above ground, but this is not material so 
long as the cuttings are in the ground to a depth of 5ins. Choose a piece 
of ground in a sheltered part of the garden, and add gritty material 
or sand to the soil, unless the latter issandy, Dig out a trench of the prepared 
bed 1ft. wide and the depth of aspade, Cut a wall of soil in a perpendicular 
manner, At the bottom of this wall of soil put rin. of sand; then stand the 
end of the cutting on the sand and lean it against the wall of soil, the cuttings 
being about rjins. apart. Do not dibble the cuttings with a dibbler; it 
is often disastrous, as the cuttings hang—+7.e., do not touch the bottom of the 
hole. Gently place the soil to the cuttings, and then tread firmly with the 
foot.. After a hard frost the cuttings are eften, by its action, raised out of 
the ground. As soon as the frost has gone, go over the cuttings and tread 
them down, It may be necessary to do this two or three times during the 
winter. If neglected, success cannot be expected. The majority of roses 
strike readily, and in the following spring twelvemonth, which is about 
eighteen months after planting, the cuttings should be ready to transplant 
to their permanent positions, The cuttings of ribes (flowering currants) 
may be taken in much the same way as roses, They should not be more 
than about sins. or 6ins. long. Ribes may also be increased by layering the 
outside branches. Red currants and gooseberries may be propagated from 
cuttings in much the same way; but the eyes of the gooseberry cutting 
below the soil should be removed, otherwise it may result in a thicket of 
growth from the base. Gooseberries are best if grown on a ‘leg’? or one 
inain stem from the ground, In the case of black currants, the basal growths 


are to be encouraged ; the buds snould therefore be left on.—Ep.] 
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A DOMESTIC FOX, 
To tne Epiror oF ‘ Country LIFE,”’] 


Sir.—This is, I think, rathcr a pleasant photograph of a tame fox. He 
lives at Saighton Grange in Cheshire, the home of the Countess of Grosvenor. 
Here he is seen 
searching the 
pocket of a friendly 
keeper, in hopes of 
biscuits.—G. M. C. 


AT DUNSTER. 
To THE Epitor.,) 
S1r,—All those who 
have visited’ Dun- 
ster remember the 
church and the 
mill, the wide old 
street with rubble 
pavements and odd 
houses, colour- 
washed and old, 
with its ancient 
Yarn Market star- 
ing up the strcet 
at the lofty pile of 
Dunster Castle, 
which riscs on 
high ground amid 
the trees and 
heather hard by 
Grabbist Hill. I 
have seen several 
photographs ;of 
these things, but I 
do not remembcr 
having before seen 
a picture of this 
curious old slate- 
roofed and _ slatc- 
fronted house, 





which is almost a 
\ FOX’S CUPBOARD LOVE ee 
, le . : parison with its 
neighbours, and 
certainly more beautiful than the stuccocd house seen on the left. 
What the house has been in its time one can only conjecture, but 
probably the three divisions are far from representing its original 
state. Iam unaware if it is old or if it has any historical valuce—for nobody 
seems to know, and local literature is not interested in it—at least, I could 
not find any that was. It stands distinct and alone. Thcre is nothing else 
at all resembling it, and apparently for this reason it is condemned to decay, 
for its slates are slipping, as can be clearly scen in this photograph, taken 
in 1916, and the well defined diamond panels, worthy of special note, in 
between the second floor windows are losing thcir clean-cut outlincs. I very 
much regrettcd to obscrve, in July of this year, that the process of disrepair 





A FINE EXAMPLE OF SLATE HANGING AT DUNSTER. 
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had advanced, and, if it is at any time to be repaired, one fervently hopes 
that the task may be undcrtaken by one who understands his craft. What 
a pattering and dripping the rain must make as it tumblcs over the tlirce 
eaves, and what a dcluge must (:sccnd before the three front doors! But, 
whether its grey facade and grcy and brown undulating roof are shining in 
the rain or staring in the sun or are shrouded in a sea-mist, there is something 
very appealing about it. It seems to me like a Grey Friar brooding ovcr 
the past of Dunstcr.—D. M. R. 


FRESCOES IN A HAMPSHIRE CHURCH. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘“* Country LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—Your readers may be interested to see the enclosed photograph, takcn 
in the old church at West Wallow, Hampshire. It shows one of the frescocs 
01 the north wall, which have been allowed to fall into dccay, On the lift 
of the picture St. Christopher is represented carrying the infant Christ across 
a stream; while on the right a ‘princess is seen spinning, and St. George is 
depicted at the cdge of the picture. In connection with. St. Christopher, 
it is intcrcsting to note that he was invariably shown on the north wall of 





ST. CHRISTOPHER, A SPINNING PRINCESS AND ST. GEORGE. 


a church, and apparently from this we get the old proverb, ‘“‘ Happy is the 
man who has seen St. Christopher in the morning ’’—that is, has been to 
church. It seems a pity that such ancient work of this kind should fall 
into decay for the sake of a little attention. Perhaps the publication in your 
paper may be the means of rcstoring interest and sympathetic action in th« 
case of other pieccs that have been allowed to go unattended.—H. A. 


HEN v. RAT. 


To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ CountTRY LIFE.” 





Sir,—With a second Rat Week just about to commence, I think some of your 
readcrs may like to read this story of a rat defeated by a heroic hen. It 
was told me by a lady who lis at a rectory in Somcrsetshire where there 
is a large garden and orchard, whcre she has been most succ:ssful in raising 
poultry for some years past. It may not be generally known that applcs 
are very deloterious to poultry, cspecially to laying hens, which do not lav 
at all when they cat them. During the prcsent great harvest of apples at 
this rectory the poultry were all penned in wire runs in the orchard in the 
daytime to prevent their having acccss to the fallen fruit, even the tennis 
lawn being requisitioned for some “ late” chickens of about six weeks old, 
which, with the mother hen, a fine Rhode Island Red, were placed in a coop 
with one of these wire runs attached. On going to feed these chickens th« 
other day the lady was horrificd to sce a large grey rat inside the run. A 
tcrrificd call summoned the Rector and an Airedale terrier to the rescue, 
but before they could reach the place the hen ‘“‘ went for’? the intruder and 
pecked it to death. The Airedale did give it a final shake ; but the mother, 
with her instinct of protecting her young, had actually done the decd befor 
he arrived, The lady says that the hen was very “ hysterical” for som¢ 
time after hcr doughty deed, but soon recovercd. It is possible that other 
hens may have engaged in the rat campaign ‘‘ otherwhere,’’ but this is th 
first instance known to the writer and may intercst other readers of CouNTRY 
LIFE.—MARTLET, 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR BRICK BUILDING 


N recent issues of CouNtrRY LIFE some of the various methods 
of construction in place of brick for cottages have been 
reviewed. The subject will be further considered in 

forthcoming issues ; meanwhile, by way of comment on concrete 
and timber houses, it is of interest to publish the following 
letters : 

WOODEN HOUSES. 
S1r,—Thanks to the efforts of the Press, the authorities seem to be awakening 
to the fact that actual houses, not promises or plans, are needed, and that 
these will best be supplied by private enterprise. The subsidy 
house will doubtless act as a further stimulant, and we can now shortly 
expect builders of both brick and wooden houses to. come .forward with 
their offers. It is, therefore, high time to decide which. type of-house is best 
for the nation as a whole, having regard to all the circumstances, The 
following considerations of two important aspects of the question appear 
pertinent: First, by how much does the fair rent or percentage on capital 
outlay on the one type exceed that on the other? Second, how much do 
the main advantages of wooden houses (that is, lower first cost and increased 
speed of building) outweigh the disadvantages ? 

It is generally agreed that while the rent on all houses shuuld show a 
fair net return of at least 5 per cent., the gross return or rent should allow 
for a sinking fund, bad debts, and voids and repairs. The life of a wooden 
house is not more than half as much as that of a brick one, and the sinking 
fund might be 2 per cent, and 1 per cent. respectively. Bad 
debts and voids would be about the same in each case—say, 
3 per cent. A wooden house would cost more for repairs, as 
the ‘‘ walls”? would need coating with preservative at intervals 
of about seven years, while brick walls require a minimum of 
attention. An annual charge of $ per cent. might cover the 
maintenance of a brick house, while 1 per cent. would be needed 
with wooden houses. This makes a total charge of 7 per cent. 
on capital outlay on brick, 84 per cent. on wooden houses, to 
represent a fair rent. If we take the cost of a wooden house at 
£650 when erected, and of a brick house of similar accommo- 
dation at £800, the profit rent of the first would be, at 83 per 


‘ ’ 


of thoroughness and build them of brick or stone. By so doing, not only 
shall we fulfil our duty to our neighbours, but we shall build up a worthy 
heritage for our children’s children.—T. B. OWEN. 


UNIT CONCRETE COTTAGES, 

S1r,—In your issue of November 8th you published an able review of some 
concrete cottages being built at Braintree in Essex. In this work all the 
component parts have been standardised, so that the same could be assembled 
without any cutting or waste. Concrete was used because gravel and sand 
can be dug on-the site, and this factor also suggested flat roofs as being cheaper 
than those of timber, | A fir framed-in roof now costs anything from three to 
five times its pre-war cost, and is miserably poor in quality ; in addition, it is 
an imported commodity. To use concrete, then, is not only cheaper, but 
sounder, from the economical point of view, as it is ‘“‘ home grown.” It is the 
flat roof which disturbs vour critic, and I can-well understand his feelings. 
It was a proof of great courage on the part of Country LiFe to publish the 
views, because the same do strike terror into the wsthetic soul. A very candid 
architectural friend has remarked that in his opinion these cottages do in 
reality represent ‘‘ the final horror of the War,” and I regret to say that he 
used the adjective which Lord Fisher seeks to popularise. May I assure 
you that, so far as my co-designer and self are. concerned, we did not set out 
to produce anything “* pretty ” or ‘‘ architectural.’”’? Our idea was to approach 
the subject rather from the engineering point of view, and seeking to eliminate 











cent., £55 58.; of the second, at 7 per cent., £56. These 
figures are approximate only, and vary according to_ the 
locality, but they show that normally the rents of the’ two 
types are about the same for equal accommodation. The 
increased speed of building is almost the only real advafttage, 
therefore, that can be claimed for wooden houses. 

Some economic disadvantages of wooden houses are that 
they would have to be built of imported timber instead of with 
bricks made by our own labour. This means increased imports, 
which affect adversely the exchange. The timber takes up 
shipping room needed for other raw materials, keeps up 
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freights, and adds to congestion at the ports and on the 
railways. 

By using bricks not only is employment found for our 
own labour, on production, but inland transport .is saved. 
Brickyards are found scattered nearly all over the kingdom, 
and the bricks are used within a comparatively short distance 
of their manufacture. When there is no suitable clay there is 
usually found a suitable building stone, which can be got’ out 
and worked ready for use, often at a lower cost than bricks. 
In either case, transport is saved. 

It is generally known that the stocks of seasoned timber 
all over the world are very low, although importers have 
been doing their best during the past shipping season, and 
the docks are still congested by reason of their efforts. The 
final report of the Forestry Sub-Committee of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee shows that before the war British woodlands 
produced an annual growth of some 45,000,000 cubic feet of 
timber. An enormously greater quantity was. felled during 
the war, and our own woodlands are greatly depleted, 
especially of all coniferous woods suitable for building pur- 
poses. Elm was very little touched, however, but this wood 
is very liable to warp and twist and is suitable only for floor boards, stair 
treads, etc., in good-class building work. . 

The pre-war consumption of imported timber in addition to our home 
supplies was more than 510,000,000 cubic feet, which occupied. about five and 
three-quarter million net tons of shipping, and was worth about £34,000,000. 
About half the supply came from Russia, and timber now costs about three 
times as much. 

The following questions, therefore, present themselves: If the present 
shortage of houses were made good, wholly or in part, by building wooden 
ones, what total extra quantity of timber would need to be imported? 
could we spare the shipping ? and can we afford to pay to foreign countries 
the necessary huge sums of money, when we can produce a better substitute 
(¢.e., bricks) at home ? Remembering that other countries are as short of 
timber as we are, and are therefore keen competitors, that the greatest supplier 
—Russia—is not now a “ producer,’”’ could we get the timber? If so, does 
the advantage of a quicker supply of houses outweigh the disadvantages 
indicated above ? 

Britain is still a wealthier cauntry than France or Belgium, which 
suffered most during the war. Their forests are largely destroyed, and 
they must have timber to enable them to rebuild their devastated regions. 
Surely it is a moral obligation upon us neither to compete unnecessarily 
against our Allies nor to use our superior wealth to obtain from the limited 
stocks of timber abroad more than we actually need. Houses, of a sort, are, 
for us as well as others, a sheer necessity ; let us follow the British traditions 
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UNIT CONCRETE COTTAGES, BRAINTREE, ESSEX, 
WITH PITCHED ROOF. 
C. H. B. Quennell and W. F. Crittall. 


waste. We have maintained the principle of planning which seems to us 
vital. The type plan does not appeal to us. Granted the result of our work 
is somewhat disturbing, it is yet free from all vulgarity, because it is free from 
affectation. It must also be judged as an experiment hedged about with 
difficulties. There is nothing proprietary about the idea, and if only more 
architects and builders would help, something might be done, So long as 
one man designs cottages in the ‘‘ Elizabethan” tradition, another in the 
“* Georgian,” and so on, we shall not make any progress. These imitations 
of old work are, as a rule, sheer fakes, and quite useless in the present time 
of stress, because not only is the quality of material very poor nowadays, but 
labour each decade approximates more nearly to the unskilled. To revert 
to the vexed question of roofing, I send a sketch of some four-bedroomed 
houses being built at Braintree for the use of foremen and others, and have 
shown a tiled roof which should, I think, satisfy your critic. He may say, 
“Yes; that is better, but why should a ted roof extinguish or improve the 
appearance of the house?” In reality the roofs will be flat, and reliance 
for a broken skyline placed on setting houses back or forward. The flat roof 
does not seem to worry the inhabitants; they are so thankful for any roof 
over their heads that they trouble not whether it is flat or pitched so long as 
it is weathertight. The cost of this house is estimated at £925, and it is one 
which would suit a good many people besides foremen. The parlour is for the 
purpose of reception and that spiritual uplifting of the housewife which is so 
necessary. The living-room comes next to the kitchen, and both are bright, 
sunny rooms. Meals can be served through a hatch, and there is a consequent 
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saving of labour. An outside washhouse is provided, and a shed in which 
the man of the house can do odd jobs, keep his gardening tools, bicycle and 
pram. There are four bedrooms and a bathroom. All sorts of middle-class 
people would be delighted to obtain houses of this kind, and any method 
which will help to produce the same must be considered. It should not be 
taken for granted that I want to dot concrete houses all over England. We 
used concrete at Braintree because we could not get bricks, but if good facings 
are available, it would be possible to use concrete blocks for partition walls 
and the inner skin of the external walls, with brick for the outcr skin, Ina 
stone country the outer walls could be of rubble. I remember some very good 
cottages—dcsigned, I think, by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, and illustrated somemonths 
ago in Country Lire—which had concrete block walling, rough-cast on the 
exterior, with thatched roofs ; and the effect of them was as pleasant as one 
could desire, and quite logical because the larch poles and straw for the thatch 
were local products. In the old days men complained, that they were asked 
to make bricks without straw. To-day we are asked to build cottages without 
bricks, or the other component parts. The Government may vary their 
building programme as much as they like, but until more building materials 
are available we shall not improve matters very much. The small stocks of 
materials at the moment are too centralised. You can buy bricks in the 
Peterborough district and cement in Cambridge, but you cannot transport 
the same clsewhere. It should be a matter of immediate concern to start up 
all the little local brickfields and quarries all over the country, which, generally 
speaking, appear to be idle. ‘From the asthetic point of view local materials 
are desirable,. because they tone with the countryside, and, in addition, 
their use saves transport difficulties. There is also. a good deal of profiteering 
going-on among the builders and builders’ merchants, whose moral fibre has 
been weakened by war-work for the Government, done on cost and percentage 
basis. I regret that the prices mentioned in your article of November 8th, 
of £600 for the non-parlour houses, and £660 for the parlour type, each having 
three bedrooms and a bathroom, are the net cost of the houses; 15 per cent. 
should be added for establishment charges and profit, which means £690 and 
£759—-prices which, personally, I do not regard as satisfactory. I have lately 
had the advantage of discussing prices with a well known London surveyor, 
who estimates building costs to-day at 150 per cent. in advance of those of 1914. 
If this is so, it should be possible to build non-parlour houses for £500 and the 
parlour type for £550. But, as I have said before, the Braintree work has 
been experimental. We have had to train the workmen and all concerned 
in new methods, and it has been the work of only two men, which is rather 
useless. It needs a school of designers and builders who would be content 
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to bury the architectural hatchet for a little and condescend to use a common 
building method, who would, in effect, each take a box of the same sort of 
bricks, and, going into the corners of the nursery, would build some nice little 
toy houses. When the actual builders came along they would be extremely 
pleased, because, though cach little design might be different in idea, yet its 
method of building would be the same. We could then hope for a reduction 
in building costs. But we do not do this now. We hand’ out first an 
“Elizabethan” design, begabled and tiled. The unfortunate craftsman 
gets used to this and does a sort of Morris dance around it—wears a smock, 
perhaps ; and then we alter our minds and say: ‘‘ No—Neo-Grec is the real 
idea.”” We must get hold of a common building method, or the speculating 
builder will come along with his villa, and as he is, perhaps, nearer the spirit 
of our own times than we are, he may win. The Government is flirting with 
the builder now.—C. H. B,. OQUENNELL., 


PISE CONSTRUCTION. 


” 





S1r,—I should not blame any ‘“‘ doubting Thomas ”’ for finding some difficulty 
in ercditing the remarkable results obtained by pisé construction, as rccecntly 
set forth in Country Lire in connection with the work at Newlands Corner. 
It is hard to understand that even if the walls are very solid when constructed 
they will continue in such a state after exposure to wind, rain and frost, 
with only a covering wash of tallowed lime. But the fact that blocks may 
be moulded out of the earth and used for building seems to open out greater 
possibilities for the general use of pisé, and the suggestion occurs to me that 
the mould might be operated either by a screw or by hydraulic powcr, giving 
greater pressure and solidity and effecting a considerable saving in tinx 
as compared with the slow ramming process. Here is an opportunity for 
some enterprising engineer.—S. O’DWyeEr. 

It has become a commonplace that those most familiar with the orthodox 
forms of building are the least disposed to believe the claims of pisé construc- 
tion till they have actually seen it. When they have, we think that most 
of their doubts must be allayed. It appears to be one of the qualities of pisé 
that it increases greatly in hardness and density with the passage of time. 
We understand that the rival merits of construction by the building up of 
moulded blocks and by ramming in situ between portable shutters are now 
being put to the proof, though it is probable that each method will have iis 
uscs. We also understand that mechanical power rammers such as are uscil 
for briquetting are being given a trial. It is certainly a promising ficld for 
experiment.—Ep. 





A GOLFER’S RESOLUTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


By BERNARD DaRwr. 


T this moment golfers, like other Christians, may be 
presumed to be making good resolutions to lead a new 
and better life during the coming year. I do not allude 
to vows of generally improved behaviour—such as not, 
in a moment of ungovernable frenzy, to hit with a 

niblick a caddie who has the hiccups—but rather to those of a 
more technical character. For me these vows are indissolubly 
connected with a particular house where I have spent many 
New Year’s Eves. As I open the window to let out the Old 
Year, there comes in, with the rush of fresh night air, the 
striking of the church clock and, from the garden below, the sound 
of caddies gabbling through the keyhole, ‘‘ Happy New Year, 
Christmas Box,” hoping thereby—little blackmailers that they 
are—to make us purchase their silence with sixpence. I look 
out on the moonlit waters of the estuary and the misty hills 
beyond it, and murmur prayerfully to myself: “I will not 
take a full swing with a mashic in a cross wind.” And the very 
next day I play that very identical shot at the second hole 
and hook the ball far away into the bents, and lose my temper 
for the first time in,the New Year. 

When we have vainly made these vows for a good many 
Januarys in succession there begins to be something pathetic 
about the business. It almost seems, although we try hard to 
blind ourselves to the fact, that our faults and our virtues have 
become fixed, that we are never going to improve any more, and 
that all we have to look forward to is the gradual paralysis of 
our powers. When this is so there is no doubt as to the most 
remunerative resolution that we can make. It is to acquiesce 
in the style and the power and the position in the golfing world 
which Providence has given us and to make the best of it. If 
we made that sordid, huckstering resolution we should in a sense 
improve. We should have a greater harvest of half-crowns 
than ever before. We should never addle our brains with 
conflicting theorics, but should plod along, like the jolly young 
waterman in the song, “ thinking of nothing at all.’’ Because 
we did not expect too much, a certain amount would be given 
us. But, then, would life be worth living ? Does not half the 
fun of golf consist in building castles in the air? We know 


perfectly well in our hearts that we shall never come down on 
the bail with an iron club after the manner of Braid, and send 
it flying away straight as an arrow for the mark and humming 
like a hornet as it goes. It simply is not in us to do it. All the 
same, it is amusing to be constantly discovering—in the house— 
the way of doing it, only to find, out of doors next day that 
by some unaccountable mischance we have discovered it wrong 
again. I have many times vowed to play with a mind wholly 
vacant, and an improvement has almost immediately been 
visible ; but existence has become at the same time drab and 
depressing. It is betterto remain a fifth-class golfer with 
beautiful and futile dreams of becoming third-class than to be a 
stodgy, plodding, half-crown-snatching fourth-class with no 
dreams at all. 

I have been trying to think of one good resolution which 
should equally become us all to make, whether we are irre- 
trievably middle-aged and middle-class players or slashing young 
champions inembryo. I think there is one that will do everybody 
good and nobody harm. It is our very old friend ‘‘ Be up.” 
If there has ever been a golfer who suffered chronically from 
over-clubbing himself in his approach shots and running out of 
holing with his putts, I am quite sure I have never seen him. 
Now and again, for just one day, we are regularly too strong, 
and then what a tremendous impression those two rounds leave 
on our minds. The days when we are never quite up we utterly 
forget : they are common form. Shortness in putting is in many 
cascs so ingrained a habit, so much an integral part of our whole 
character, as scarcely to be amenable to prayer; but shortness 
in approaching is often wilful and deliberate. How many of 
us, when in doubt as to which of two clubs to take, invariably 
take the weaker ? That we do so is a sign of weakness in our- 
selves. We feel more comfortable when hitting as hard as we 
can; we are frightened of playing, I will not say a spared, but 
a well controlled shot. Of course, this is thoroughly wrong ; 
to hit as hard as possible does not make for the utmost accuracy. 
And then, again, it has been truly said that we ‘“ cannot hit 
cleaner than clean.’’ In taking the weaker of two clubs we calcu- 
late that we shall scarcely get up to the hole, even if we hit the 
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ball perfectly. If we hit it imperfectly we are bound to be very 
short indeed. And yet we wi// do it. More especially are we 
obstinately, wilfully criminal when it is a question between 
approaching with a wooden and an iron club. Very few of us 
can trust ourselves to hit a ball straight up to a green with a 
wooden club: the few who can reap a rich harvest; the rest 
play disastrous forcing shots with their cleeks and irons. For 
this very reason it is often something of a pitfall to a young 
golfer to be a long hitter witha cleek. He is tempted to rely 
on it through the green instead of playing with a brassy: and he 
hits harder and harder with it, and all gocs very well for a time. 
Then one day there comes a crash, and it is a very bad crash, for 
a cleek in a refractory humour is one of the most destructive 
of all clubs. I remember Mr. Sidney Fry telling me, a good 
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many years ago now, that he thought that his own chief golfing 
virtue consisted in always taking the stronger of two clubs when 
there was any doubt about the matter. As the considered opinion 
of one of the most acute of golfers it is worth remembering. 
Again, what an example to us in this respect is Mr. Hilton 
with his spoon. There he is with a wooden club at a distance from 
the hole where any amateur of the second class would consider 
himself humiliated by taking any club bigger than an iron. 
To be sure, Mr. Hilton is a very particular genius with a spoon 
and plays a very particular shot with it; but the moral lesson 
is good for us, nevertheless. I think this will be my vew when 
the church clock chimes out next Wednesday night—always 
to take a wooden club instead of an iron when there is a real 


doubt about the matter. But of course I shan’t keep it. 





A NEW OWNER IN RACING 


YEARLINGS OWNED BY 


NE of the newcomers to ownership in racing is Mr. 
Watkin Williams, who, like his countryman, Lord 
Glanely, has Cardiff as his G.H.Q. Mr. Williams, I 
hope, has come to stay on the Turf, for I entertain a 
genuinely honcst belief that his participation will 
be all for the good of the sport. In the first place he has a sound 
business knowledge which should help to keep him well within 
his own ample limits, and then—what is of much importance— 
he has the instincts of good sportsmanship. The man with the 
long purse is so often suspect. He is believed to imagine that 
money can win anything that is worth winning, that, in fact, 
it is the beginning and end of all things. Millionaire products 
of the war are supposed in the popular imagination to be merely 
intent on wielding the weapon of the long purse quite apart from 
such considerations as the true spirit of sport and the ancient 
traditions of the Turf. [et me say again, therefore, that I am 
sure Mr. Watkin Williams has embarked on his ‘Turf career with 
no ostentatious desire to flaunt his fortunate position as the 
possessor of considerable worldly wealth but rather from motives 
of undoubted love of the thoroughbred and racing, a love which 
his resources have made it pcssible for him to gratify. I think 
this point of view ought to be thoroughly well understood, and 
I emphasise it here because | know how casy is the possibility 
of misunderstanding. 

The man who wishes to force his identity on the world may 
not, as a rule, be attracted by the problems of breeding. Why 
should he when he can merely step into the open market and 
by a nod of his head, a wave of his catalogue, possess himself 
of the best bred and the best looking of yearling stock, ready- 

made, as it were, for the racecourse ? Such "fadbeiduale do 
undoubtedly exist. Mr. Williams, on the other hand, has bought 
mares and foals and has founded a breeding stud from which 
in due time he hopes there will issue forth many winners. Mr. 
James White, to his credit, has done the same. His King 
Edward Stud, near Foxhill, is, I believe, a model establishment, 
and I feel that it is for the good of the Turf that these wealthy 
men should be interested in the breeding as well as the actual 
racing side of the Turf. 

Mr. Watkin Williams has purchased some excellent mares, 
and if he does not economise in the matter of employing the best 
sires he will certainly figure as a prominent breeder in the next 
few years. But to- day "| should like to write something of his 
racehorses, because a week or so ago I had an opportunity of 
looking over some of the high-priced yearlings he has acquired 
in 1919. They are, of course, at the present time with his trainer, 
Leonard Cundell, at Chilton, distant about four or five miles from 
Didcot. During the war Cundell did some very fine work for 
the Remount Service, first at York, then at Romsey, and finally 
in Egypt. Each of his C.O.’s spoke most highly of him and, 
indeed, it was good from every point of view to find a really 
round peg in a round hole. His stables at Chilton, where he has 
been located for seven years, are admirable in every way, but the 
feature of his establishment are his gallops. Except, perhaps, 
Manton, I know of none better. They are laid out on land 
belonging to Lady Wantage, and in one extraordinarily fine 
two-mile gallop there is a mile of absolutely perfect 
straight. Good gallops are, of course, an enormous asset to 
a trainer. 

I was particularly interested on the occasion of my visit 
in the 8,000 guinea yearling, Syrian Prince, by The Tetrarch 
from Lisma. Mr. Williams bought him at the last Doncaster 
Sales, and I shall not soon forget the sensation his sale created. 
A day or two later that price was left far behind when Lord 
Glanely gave 11,500 guineas for the colt by Swynford from Blue 
Tit. Oh! these men from Cardiff! However, in the early 
part of the week 8,000 guineas seemed a tremendous price. 
In looking back on those wonderful sales of yearlings I can say 


MR. WATKIN WILLIAMS. 


now, as I said then, that I saw no better looking one than this 
grey son of The Tetrarch. [liked him far better than the heavier 
Swynford colt, and to me it will be one of the pleasures of 1920 
to see how far my judgment is confirmed: that is, if Lord 
Glanely’s big colt should see a racecourse as a two year old. 
Well, I have seen the 8,000 guinea young swell again, this time 
within a few days of arriving at his official birthday as a two 
vear old. 

I still have nothing but praise for him. He seems to have 
grown darker in colour so that he is now a steel grey with certain 
chestnut hairs as his celebrated sire had, and a few greyish dots 
and inconsequent greyish splashes here and there. He is not a big, 
lumbering colt by any means, but he is big enough, displaying that 
which we call quality in every line and movement. I admired 
again his fine outlook and sound, clean limbs, but the points 
which appealed to me most were his wonderful back and loins. 
I shall always think of Irish Elegance as my model in that respect, 
and Syrian Prince has his perfect shape behind the saddle. 
[ asked Cundell how he moved at exercise, and his answer was 
terse and convincing: ‘‘ He has perfect action.’’ His tempera- 
ment, too, is all right, though he was inclined to be a trifle hot 
during the breaking stages. The way he has settled down, 
however, has given the utmost satisfaction, and [I shall be 
enormously disappointed if he docs not make a big mark as a 
racehorse. Everything is in his favour—his breeding (for he is 
by a great sire of winners from a mare which has bred winners 
vear after year), his looks and the way he is going on. And Mr. 
Williams is not an impatient man, for which reason we may not 
expect to sce the colt on a racecourse before Ascot. 

The next highest-priced winner in the stable is also a 
Tetrarch—-the bay filly from QCinone, now named Nymphida. 
It is a delightful name and recalls the nymph-like character of 
the dam’s name in romance. Now the best of the Tetrarchs have 
been greys, but this one is a bay, and to be quite frank, I prefer 
Syrian Prince. Yet some excellent judges think most highly 
of the filly and I will say that she is also full of quality, a model 
of symmetry, and certainly looks a racehorse in the making. 
It is also in her favour that Leonard Cundell, who docs not go 
to extremes in his likes and dislikes, believes most strongly in her 
and not merely because she cost 5,100 guineas as a yearling. 
Glaspia, a bay filly by Glasgerion from Caspia (the dam of 
Carados), cost 3,200 guineas. She is one of quite a different stamp, 
having great size and development. There are big possibilities 
about her, though she may take a lot of time. Blue Cloud, a 
chestnut colt by Polymelus from Cream o’ the Sky, cost 2,700 
guineas, and she looks worth the money to-day, but if I were to 
have my choice to-day I think I would take the rather poorly 
named Cylblair, by Cylgad from Helen Blair, the dam of Fair 
Helen and the dam also, I believe, of that big Santoi horse, 
Santair. This yearling—or should I now say two year old ?— 
is a brown colt with character, strength and racing written all 
over him. I liked him immensely, and it was not at all sur- 
prising to hear that he makcs a fine show when cantering with the 
rest of the string. A grcat favourite with Leonard Cundell, as 
also with the owner, 1s the bay filly, Bristol Channel, by Santoi 
from Benanet. She cost 1,000 guineas, and I know that Mr. 
‘* Paddy” Hartigan, who knows the Santois so well and had the 
training of Benanet, admired her greatly at Doncaster and would 
much have liked to possess her. 

I have mentioned only a few of the yearlings, those, in fact, 
which cost the most money, but it will interest many readers 
to know how those in this stable have progrcssed since they 
came to be put into training. Mr. Williams looks certain to win 
some nice races, and I hope success will come his way because I 
believe he has gone the right way about building up a good stable, 
and I am also satisfied, as stated above, that his participation 
will be all for the good of racing. PHILIPPOS. 
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T was only to be expected that in all departments the yield 

of the first shooting season after the war should fall below 

the standard of past years. An experienced sportsman 

might not have been far out in forecasting the results of 

five vears of enforced neglect, but even so these results 
are at once interesting and instructive. At first sight, the con- 
ditions of the partridge’s existence would seem to be more artificial] 
than those of any of our game birds, yet the partridge has ‘* made 
and it is the grouse of the wild heather and open moorlands 
that has suffered most. Although partridges follow the plough, 
so to speak, they are wholly independent of man. It is true 
that attempts to rear them artificially have met with considerable 
success, notably by the so-called Euston system ; nevertheless, 
their numbers in general are sufficiently maintained without our 
interference. 

In a sense, also, the handsome pheasants may be said to 
have ‘‘ made good.”” They were tried very highly by war con- 
ditions, and had they not been endowed with far more endurance 
and vitality than was commonly supposed, no great number would 
have survived. The scarcity and rigorous control of foodstufis 
put a stop to all hand-feeding, and ‘‘ Dora,” in her wisdom, 
decreed that the pheasant was undeserving of any protection 
and might lawfully be shot even during the breeding season. 
Truly the ‘‘ longtails’’ are ill-used birds. Once accused by an 
eminent authority of subsisting solely upon the turnips of long- 
suffering farmers, they were not allowed even to mate in peace 
while war was in progress. If it be true that pheasants are the 
rich man’s luxury, they none the less constitute a useful source 
of food supply, so it was scarcely, perhaps, judicious to make 
regulations calculated to exterminate them altogether. But 
‘* shooting for the pot ’’ and the increase of vermin notwithstand- 
ing, and although far too many hens were killed and weather 
conditions were none too favourable, wild pheasants have thriven 
surprisingly. They were, of course, materially helped by the 
increased acreage under corn, which partly supplied the place 
of hand-feeding. 

In reply to a query if disease had occurred on his moor 
this year, a Scottish owner tersely answered, ‘‘ No disease, no 
grouse !’? . Doubtless this was an extreme case. Nevertheless, 
the past season disclosed a very marked shortage of grouse in 
many localities upon either side of the Border. Yet on some 
moors their numbers were nearly or quite normal, so the explana- 
tion that the scarcity resulted from bad weather in spring will 
scarcely serve. It was, of course, due to the changed conditions 
brought about by the war, and this shows that, wild and free 
though it seems, the modern existence of the red grouse is partly 
artificial, Those moors came through best where owners and 
keepers, being alike over military age, could attend to their 
respective departments. 

By the introduction of driving and heather-burning on the 
rotation system the grouse-carrying capacity of moors was greatly 
increased. As instances in point, the moors of Hunthill, Inver- 
ness-shire, and the Blubberhouses, Yorkshire, may be mentioned. 
When leased by the late Lord Dudley many years since, Hunthill 
was good for 1,000 brace or so, but after driving was adopted 
the bag seldom fell below 5,c00 brace, and in 18go0, during Captain 
Tomasson’s tenancy, 7,000 brace were killed. Prior to the 
middle of the last century the yield of the Blubberhouses moors 
was quite small—under 100 brace. Some time in the ’sixties 
experiments were made in driving and were so successful that 
Lord Walsingham, whose recent death is so generally regretted, 
finally adopted the system. The measure of the improvement 
on this Yorkshire moor may be judged by the late Lord Walsing- 
ham’s memorable performance on August 30th, 1888. Having 
in view the shooting of 1,000 grouse in one day, he started forth 
at 5.15 a.m., and on the completion of the last drive (the twentieth) 
at 7.30 p.m. he had secured the desired number with twenty-two 
brace to spare. Only about half the time was taken by the 
actual shooting, the remainder being occupied in picking up 
and waiting for the drives. Lord Walsingham was probably 
the finest game shot of his time. The late Duke of Atholl once 
told me that while he was content to bring down his birds as 
best he could, such crack performers .as Lord Walsingham, 
Lord de Grey and others hit most of their birds in the head: 
the reference being to covert-shooting. 

Before the day sof breech- loaders ; and scientific heather-burn- 
ing grouse must have been even more plentiful in some parts of 
Scotland than they are now. In a private letter dated 1846, which 
I have seen, it is stated that five guns killed 460 brace on the 
Twelfth, upon the moor of Dalnaspidal, Perthshire, which belongs 
to the Duke of Atholl and is leased by Mr. C. B. Ismay. As 
two of the party accounted for 370 brace between them, one 
may suppose that the bag would have been even heavier had 
the other three guns been equally active and expert. This 
fine sport was, of. course, obtained over dogs, and though dogs 
are still used at Dalnaspidal, these figures have not been ap- 
proached within the last twenty or thirty years. It goes without 
saying that grouse were far less wild. in those days than they 
are at the present time; the longer heather also inclined them 
to sit better to dogs. It is. not improbable that some revival 
may be seen of the old-fashioned method of bringing grouse 
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to bag. It is certain that the vogue of driving led to its intro- 
duction upon sundry Scottish moors which were ill suited for 
the purpose. While it is essential that old, long heather which 
reaches to a man’s waist, with its matted tangle of woody under: 
growth, should be cleared by fire, the rotation: principle ‘need 
not be so rigorously followed on mcors where shcoting over dogs 
is contemplated as it should be on driving moors. Enthusiasts 
will tell you that thé enjoyment derived from pointers and 
setters used as aids to the gun never palls, and it is spread over 
many more days than is the case with driving. 

Several years may elapse before stocks beccme normal 
on grouse moors which were badly hit by the war. Careful 
and systematic tending of the heather crop, together with ¢fticient 
keepering, would seem to be the only means by which improve- 
ment can be gradually effected. But these heavily depleted 
moors constitute the minority. If only favourable weather be 
vouchsafed to us during and soon after the coming breeding 
season, good sport should be enjoyed throughout grouseland 
generally in 1920. The remark, of course, applies to all game 
birds, but the case of the pheasants is somewhat different. 
One wonders if artificial rearing on the old extensive scale will 
be resumed and rows of coops be seen in the breeding fields as 
of yore. In any case the process must be gradual. For the 
present, at least, the game farms are closed down, so. shooting 
proprietors will have to rely solely upon their own resources, 
Doubtless game eggs will be offered for sale, but as the chances 
are immensely in favour of their having been stolen, the only 
safe plan will be to leave them severely alone. 

It seems to be rather the fashion nowadays to decry the 
making of big bags in the coverts as being unsportsmanlike. 
There is also the sentimental view of the subject, which, being 
based on complete ignorance, may be ignored. As regards its 
‘“sporting’’ aspect, I fancy critics would be rather puzzled 
to give a satisfactory definition of the term. It cannot be denied 
that under the modern conditions of covert shooting ‘‘ sporting ”’ 
shots, 7.e., shots which tax the skill of the gunner, are the rule, 
and that in order to contribute his quota to the bag a man must 
be a first-rate marksman. The question of numbers scarcely 
affects the question, except in so far as the endurance of the 
shooters is concerned. Covert shooting may even be regarded 
as a useful industry, since it assists the food supply and gives 
employment and circulates money in country districts where 
these advantages are most required. After all, there is scope 
in the shooting arena for all varieties of taste. Those who regard 
the artificial breeding of large numbers of pheasants as unsports- 
manlike can take their pleasure with the gun in other ways. 

The great and growing scarcity of hares in many districts 
points to the advisability of instituting a clese time before 
‘ Puss’: is harried out of existence. From March to July inclu- 
sive might be the period of protection. 
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UTSIDE my gate is a milestone, inscribed, ‘‘ 14 miles from 
the Standard, Cornhill,” so I think I am lucky to have had 
the wryneck in my garden for six years out of seven and in 

close proximity to my dining-rcom window. 1 erected a number of 
boxes, obtained from Mr. Mark Webb of the Brent Valley Bird 
Sanctuary, but the one always selected was a birch one attached 
to a cedar about 6ft. from the ground... My first acquaintance 
was on June 5th, 1913, when I somewhat abruptly took the lid 
off the box, little expecting to find so distinguished and interesting 
an occupant, and the bird, instead of taking flight, lay at the 
bottom of the box curled up like a.snake, and I was in no doubt 
after a reference to Narrell. On June 14th I looked again and 
found seven young birds. They flew early in July. and. I-picked 
up one, dead, in an area on the 13th. In 1914 I saw them return 
to the box on April 12th, but they never nested there. In 1915 
I first saw the bird on April zoth, and it entered the box on 
May 31st. On June 6th there were nine eggs, and on June 20th 
the young birds appeared about a week old. 

The box seemed a favourite one in the winter for the blue 
tits, and I have frequently corked it up to keep them from 
nesting therein in the early spring. - In 1916, at the end of April, 
I despaired of the return of the wrynecks, so opened the box, 
which was promptly occupied by the blue tits, which, on May 
11th, had laid two eggs. That Saturday, a naturalist painter 
working here, told me ‘‘ the birds have been fighting all morning 
in that box.’’ I looked inside and found a dead blue tit, with 
every feather pecked off his head; this was the work of the 
wryneck, which returned to the box on the 15th, but it did not 
nest there. In 1917 I found the wryneck in the box on May 
31st; on July 9th, four out of five young ones were dead in the 
box, killed, I believe, when on the point of flying, by a heavy rain. 
1918 was blank, but in 1919 I saw the bird on the box on May 
3rd, and again on May 18th, but still no egg. I was much 
interested one Sunday morning watching the wrynecks remove 
the moss, etc., collected by the blue tits, and this they dropped 


when about five yaids from the box, flying on into a tree; in 
their nest there is no lining whatever. 


H. M. i. 
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